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“ TueyY shall still bring forth fruit in old age,” says the royal 
Hebrew author. Guizot is now about seventy-eight years old; 
his present work shows not a single symptom of intellectual 
declension; on the contrary, it is one of the best examples of 
his terse, strenuous style, of his manly good sense, and of that 
peculiar logical faculty for generalization which has been the 
characteristic power of his writings. He seems to belong to 
that limited class of great men, first-rate or encyclopedic minds, 
whose physical vigor, the occult basis perhaps of their mental 
force, not only allows of a large range of knowledge and labor, 
but of unabated power in extreme old age. In his youth he 
was a fertile writer, and on difficult subjects, as his “ New Dic- 
tionary of French Synonyms” and many other productions 
show. At about twenty-seven he joined to his never inter- 
mitted literary labors the cares of political life, as “Secre- 
tary General of the Interior ;” and later, in the Department of 
Fovurtu Series, Vou. XVII.—31 
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Justice. On the return of Napoleon from Elba, he went into 
exile with Louis XVIII., who kept him in office, and in his 
thirtieth year he was appointed Counselor of State. He now 
became more distinctly a “doctrinaire ;” how could a mind 
like his be anything else? The fall of Decazes dismissed the 
young statesman and philosopher again to private life, and 
very fortunately, for now commenced that career of historico- 
philosophical labors which has given him his highest recog- 
nition in the learned world. LHe has not only produced many 
historical works, large and small, of original and inestimable 
importance, though some of them be but essays or brochures, 
but he has superintended the publication of “The Collection 
of Memoirs Relative to the History of England,” twenty-six 
volumes, and “ The Collection of Memoirs Relative to the His- 
tory of France, from the Foundation of the Monarchy to the 
Thirteenth Century,” with Dissertations and Notes, a great his- 
torical monument of more than thirty volumes. He resumed 
public life as a statesman in 1848, but did not abandon 
authorship. He has been a journalist, politician, cabinet min- 
ister, foreign embassador, professor, lecturer on history, (with a 
published “Cours d'Histoire Moderne” of five volumes,) and 
withal a steadfast but always considerate advocate of the re- 
ligion of his fathers, a good but moderate Protestant, sharing 
in the councils and anniversary assemblies of his fellow- 
Huguenots. His political career, as minister under Louis 
Philippe, concluded his life as a statesman; it has since been 
consecrated to literature, social amenities, and religion. He 
ends his Preface to his present work with these words: 


I have passed thirty-five years of my life in struggling, on a 
bustling arena, for the establishment of political liberty and the 
maintenance of order as established by law. I have learned, in the 
labors and trials of this struggle, the real worth of Christian 
Faith and of Christian Liberty. God permits me, in the repose 
of my retreat, to consecrate to their cause what remains to me of 
life and strength. It is the most salutary favor and the greatest 
honor that I can receive from his goodness. 


The immediate purpose of this work is to meet the exigency 
of Christianity presented in the latest form of skepticism. It 
treats of the “essence of Christianity,” but in reference to 
“the religious questions of the day.” These questions have 
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long been agitating Germany ; they have appeared, in our day, 
like a sudden eruption in England; they have for some years 
been more or less rife in France; but in the latter country 
Rénan’s “ Life of Jesus” has been the signal of their more vio- 
lent outbreak. Guizot presents himself among the contestants 
in behalf of the Christian faith, and he does so in the best 
possible manner. He hardly mentions the leaders of the oppo- 
sition, or their works; he defers that necessity or courtesy to a 
later period in his task. The new skepticism is distinctly crit- 
ical and historical; it must be met on historical and critical 
grounds, it cannot be effectually met otherwise. The perplexed 
inquirer will not, therefore, find in the present volume a direct 
solution of his difficulties; but he will find what, for the pres- 
ent, is better, a necessary preparation for their solution, a 
thorough clearing away of impediments. And more than this; 
for the modern critical skepticism proceeds tacitly or avow- 
edly from certain preliminary assumptions, not at all in them- 
selves historical, but giving inestimable plausibility or force to 
the historical or critical matters of fact which make up most 
of the data of its logic. The possibility or probability of mira- 


cles, the nature or degree of “inspiration,” the “natural and 
the supernatural,” are questions which lie in front of the con- 
troversy and cast their reflection over its whole perspective. 
x me poy 
To these Guizot now addresses himself; but his plan is com- 
; ] 
prehensive of the entire scope of the field of contest. He 


says: 

The Meditations will be divided into four series. In the first, 
which forms this volume, I explain and establish what constitutes, 
in my opinion, the essence of the Christian religion ; that is to say, 
what those natural problems are that correspond with the funda- 
mental dogmas that offer their solution, the supernatural facts upon 
which these same dogmas repose: Creation, Revelation, the Inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, God according to the Biblical account, 
and Jesus according to the Gospel narrative. Next to the essence 
of the Christian religion comes its history; and this will be the 
subject of a second series of Meditations, in which I shall examine 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, the primary causes of the foun- 
dation of Christianity, Christian Faith, as it has always existed 
throughout its different ages and in spite of all its vicissitudes ; 
the great religious crisis in the sixteenth century which divided 
the Church and Europe between Roman Catholicism and Protest- 
autism; finally, those different antichristian crises which at differ- 
ent epochs and in different countries have set in question and 
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imperiled Christianity itself, but which dangers it has ever sur- 
mounted. The third’ Meditation will be consecrated to the study 
of the actual state of the Christian religion, its internal and ex- 
ternal condition: I shall retrace the regeneration of Christianity 
which occurred among us at the commencement of: the nineteenth 
century, both in the Church of Rome and in the Protestant 
Churches ; the impulse imparted to it at the same epoch by the 
Spiritualistic Philosophy that then began again to flourish, and 
the movement in the contrary direction which showed itself very 
remarkably soon afterward in the resurrection of Materialism, of 
Pantheism, of Skepticism, and in works of historical criticism. I 
shall attempt to determine the idea, and consequently, in my 
opinion, the fundamental error of these different systems, the 
avowed and active enemies of Christianity. Finally, in the fourth 
series of these Meditations I shall endeavor to discriminate and to 
characterize the future destiny of the Christian religion, and to 
indicate by what course it is called upon to conquer completely 
and to sway morally this little corner of the universe termed by 
us our earth, in which unfold themselves the designs and power 
of God, just as, doubtless, they do in an infinity of worlds un- 
known to us. 

The interesting spectacle is, then, here presented of one of 
the most commanding intellects of the age entering the arena 
of modern religious skeptici ism to accept, with the calmness of 
mature years and the vigor of the richest culture, all its chal- 
lenges. Not only one of the most commanding intellects, but 
we may say the most commanding one, especially in the depart- 
ment of inquiry to which this first volume is devoted. As 
author of the “ History of Civilization,” Guizot is placed by 
our best authorities “at the head” of that school of modern 
writers which is distinguished “ for historical generalization as 
well as powers of narration;”* and one of his cotempo- 
raries, in a work crowned by the French Academy, has 
acknowledged that he has transformed historical literature.+ 
He has done so by his rare power of logic, by the unrivaled 
manner in which he has exemplified the maxim that “history 
is philosophy teaching by example.” A keener insight than 
that of Guizot, into the philosophy of historical questions, is 
not to be found within the lids of books, ancient or modern. 
The “religious questions of the day” are, as we have said, 
chiefly historical or critical; but it is not the historical or crit- 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, last edition. 
+ Capefigue’s History of Philippe Auguste: Preface. 
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ical scholar who can best meet them; he may best propound 
their difficulties, but he cannot best solve them; their solution 
must be made by the historical, the philosophical logician ; and 
such is Guizot, pre-eminently above most if not all thinkers of 
our age. 

His unexpected devotion to this great task, as the final work 
of his life, is not only gratefully interesting to the whole Chris- 
tian world, but can hardly fail to excite much solicitude. 
There is somewhat of .grave venture to the common Christian 
cause in it. His success or failure will be of serious import- 
ance to the issues of the contest. Such aman must leave the 
field with unquestionable trophies, or it would almost seem 
lost, temporarily at least. We close his first volume with 
calm assurance; we can hardly doubt that not its immediate 
but its final effect on the “Tlistorical School” of religious 
thought, will be similar to that which his masterly work on 
“ Civilization” has had on the historical literature of Eyrope. 

Guizot begins at the beginning; he interrogates humanity, 
and finding that it has certain “ natural religious problems,” 
he proceeds to show that these problems, fundamental in 
humanity, correspond with the fundamental provisions or 
truths of Christianity. His method is therefore philosoph- 
ically logical, as much so as that which leads the anatomist 
to infer, from man’s organic structure, that the lungs are cor- 
relative to the air, the eye to light, the ear to sound, and that 
the author of man’s organization must be the author of these 
corresponding provisions. 

Guizot contends that, from the very origin of the human 
race, wherever man has existed or now exists, certain religious 
questions have been instinctive or spontaneous, and also irre- 
pressible, in his nature. 


Whence does the world proceed, and whence does man appear 
in the midst of it? What is the origin of each, and whither does 
each tend? What are their beginning and their end? Laws 
there are which govern them; is there a legislator? Under the 
empire of these laws, man feels and calls himself free: is he so in 
reality? How is his liberty compatible with the laws which gov- 
ern him and the world? Is he a passive instrument of fate, or 
a responsible agent ? What are the ties and relations which con- 
nect him with the Legislator of the world? The world and man 
himself present a strange and painful spectacle. Good and evil, 
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both moral and physical, order and disorder, joy and sorrow, are 
intimately blended and yet in continual antagonism. Whence 
come this commingling and this strife? Is good or is evil the 
condition and the law of man and of the world? If good, how 
then has evil found admission? Wherefore suffering and death ? 
Why this moral disorder; the calamities which so frequently be- 
fall the good, and the prosperity, so abhorrent to our feelings, 
which attends the wicked? Is this the normal and definitive state 
of man and of the world? Man is conscious that he is at the 
same time great and little, strong and feeble, powerful and im- 
potent. He finds in himself matter for admiration and for love, 
and yet he suffices not to himself in any respect; he seeks an aid, 
a support, beyond and above himself: he asks, he invokes, he 
rays. What mean. these inward disquietudes, these alternate 
impulses of pride and weakness? Have they, or not, a meaning 
and an object? Why prayer? Such are the natural problems, 
now ditnly felt, now clearly defined, which in all ages and among 
all nations, in every form and in every degree of civilization, by 
instinct or by reflection, have arisen, and still arise, in the human 
mind. I indicate only the greatest, the most apparent: I might 
recall many others which are connected with them. 


These “ problems” are the foundation of all the religions of 
history. They are not only natural to man, but they are 
peculiar to him, because a moral nature is peculiar to him. 
“ Animals,” as Chateaubriand says, “are not troubled with those 
hopes which fill the heart of man: the spot on which they 
tread yields them all the happiness of which they are suscep- 
tible: a little grass satisfies the sheep; a little blood gluts the 
tiger. The only creature that looks beyond himself, and is 
not all in all to himself, is man.” 

The moral system, or religion, which best meets these in- 
stinctive demands of the soul in their most normal form, must 
be the best, must be the true religion. If essential Christianity 
meets them, then is it true; as veritable a provision for the 
soul as the atmosphere is for the lungs, as light for the eye. 
Nor does this view of the subject justify the attempt of many 
really noble minds, to escape the anxieties of a religious crisis 
like the present by cherishing merely religious sentimental- 
ities. Says our author: 


I cannot contemplate unmoved the troubles of lofty minds, seek- 
ing in the religious sentiment alone a refuge against doubt and 
impiety. It is well to preserve, in the shipwreck of faith and the 
chaos of thought, the great instincts of our nature, and not to 
lose sight of the sublime requirements which remain unsatisfied. 
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I know not to what extent men of eminent minds may thus com- 
pensate, by their sincerity and fervor of sentiment, for the void in 
their belief; but let them not deceive themselves; barren aspira- 
tions and specious doubts satisfy a man as little as to his future 
spiritual interests as with respect to his condition in the present 
life; the natural problems to which I have alluded will ever be 
the great weight pressing upon the soul, and religious sentiment 
will never alone suffice to be the religion of mankind. 


Tfence we come to the necessity of religious doctrines, of 
real dogmas, and our author’s views of this fact are in his best 
style of philosophical thought. He says: 


To many this word imports an imperious necessity to believe, 
at once offending and disquieting. Singular contrast! On_ all 
sides we seek for principles, and we take alarm at dogmas. This 
sentiment, however absurd in itself, is in no way strange; Chris- 
tian dogmas have served as motive and pretext for so much in- 
iniquity, so many acts of oppression and cruelty, that their very 
name has become tainted and suspected. The word bears the 
penalty of the reminiscences which it awakes: and justly. All 
attacks upon the liberty of conscience, all employment of force to 
extirpate or to impose religious belief, is, and ever has been, an 
iniquitous and tyrannical act. It will constitute the glory of our 
time to have discarded this pretension: nevertheless it yet exists, 
with persistency, in certain states, in certain laws, in certain re- 
cesses of the human soul and of Christian society; and there is, 
and ever will be, need to watch and to combat it, to render its 
banishment unconditional and without appeal. Subdued, how- 
ever, it is: civil freedom in matters of faith and religious life has 
become a fundamental principle of civilization and of law. These 
questions, affecting the relations of man to God, are no longer 
discussed or adjusted in the arena and by a recourse to the hand 
of political and executive power; but they are transported to the 
sphere of the intellect and left to the uncontrolled working of the 
mind itself. But again, in this sphere of intellect, these questions 
still start up and call loudly for their peculiar solution—that is, for 
the fundamental facts and ideas, the principles in effect which their 
nature requires. The Christian religion has its own principles, 
which constitute the rational basis of the faith it inculeates and 
the life which it enjoins. These are termed its dogmas. The 
Christian dogmas are the principles of the Christian religion, and 
the Christian solutions of the problems of natural religion. Let 
men of a serious mind, who have not entirely rejected the Chris- 
tjan religion, and who still admire it, while denying its funda- 
mental dogmas, beware of this: the flowers whose perfume cap- 
tivates them will quickly fade, the fruits they delight in will soon 
cease to grow when the ax shall have been applied to the roots 
of the tree that bears them. 

For myself, arrived at the term of a long life, one of labor, of 
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reflection, and of trials, of trials in thought as well as in action, 
I am convinced that the Christian dogmas are the legitimate and 
satisfactory solutions of those religious problems which, as I have 
said, nature suggests and man carries in his own breast, and from 
which he cannot escape. 

The Christian dogmas meet the demands of the human soul 
and the doctrines of no other system do so, except as they cor- 
respond with the teachings of Revelation. The dogma of Crea- 
ation attests, says M. Guizot, the existence of God as Creator 
and Legislator, and it attests also the link which unites man 
with God. The dogma of Providence explains and jastifies 
prayer, that instinctive recourse of man to the living God, to 
that Supreme Power which is ever present with him in life, 
and which influences his destiny. The dogma of Original Sin, 
or the Fall of Man, accounts for the presence of evil and dis- 
order in mankind and in the world. The dogmas of the In- 
carnation and of Redemption rescue man from the conse- 
quences of evil, and open to him a prospect, in another life, of 
the re-establishment of order. Unquestionably, the system is 
grand, complete, well connected, and forcible: it answers to 
the requirements of the human soul, removes the burden which 
oppresses it, imparts the strength which it needs, and the satis- 
faction to which it aspires. JIlas it a rightful claim to all this 
power! Is its influence legitimate, as well as efficacious? 

These dogmas are now examined. The question of Crea- 
tion, with its corollaries of divine causality and the relation of 
rational creatures to the Creator, is handled with great ability. 
The theories of “the eternity of the world” and of “spon- 
taneous generation,” melt away under the concentrated light 
of logic and science which a brief but conclusive chapter pours 
upon them. The dogma of providence is consequent on that 
of creation, and the sublime right and«aduty of prayer rises 
out of both. Guizot is emphatic on these points: 

I express my meaning without hesitation. Whoever accepts as 
a satisfactory explanation the theory of fatality and chance, does 
not truly believe in God. Whoever believes truly in God, relies 
upon Providence. God is not an expedient, invented to explain 
the first link in the chain of causation, an actor called to open by 
creation the drama of the world, then to relapse into a state of 
inert uselessness. By the very fact of his existence, God is pres- 
ent with his work, and sustains it. Providence is the natural and 
necessary dévelopment of God’s existence; his constant presence 
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and permanent action in creation, The universal and insuperable 
instinct which leads man to prayer, is in harmony with this great 
fact; he who believes in God cannot but have recourse to him 
and pray to him. Objections are raised to the name itself of God. 
He acts, it is said, only by general and permanent laws: how can 
we implore his interference in favor of our special and exceptional 
desires? He is immutable, ever perfect, and ever the same; how 
is it conceivable that he lends himself to the fickleness of human 
sentiments and wishes? The prayer which ascends to him is for- 
getful of his real nature. Men have treated the attributes of God 
as furnishing an objection to his providence. This objection, so 
often repeated, never fails to astonish me. The majority of those 
who urge it assert at the same time that God is incomprehensible, 
and that we cannot penetrate the secret of his nature. What 
then is this but to pretend to comprehend God? and by what 
right do they oppose his nature to his providence, if his nature 
is to us an impenetrable mystery? I refrain from reproaching 
them for their ambition; ambition is the privilege and the glory 
of man; but in retaining it, let them not overlook its legitimate 
limits. There is only this alternative: either man must cease to 
believe in God, because he cannot comprehend him, or in effect 
admit his incomprehensibility, and still at the same time believe 
in him. He cannot pass and repass incessantly from one system 
to the other, now declaring God to be incomprehensible ; now 
speaking of him, of his nature and his attributes, as if he were 
within the province of human science. Great as is the question 
of providence, the one I have here to consider is still greater, for 
it is the question of the very existence of God; and the funda- 
mental inquiry is to know whether he exists, or does not exist. 
God is at once light and mystery: in intimate relation with man, 
and yet beyond the limits of his knowledge. I shall presently 
endeavor to mark the limit at which human knowledge stops, 
and indicate its proper sphere; but this I at once assume as cer- 
tain: whoever, believing in God and speaking of him as incom- 
prehensible, yet persists in endeavoring to define him scientificaily, 
and seeks to penetrate the mystery, which he has yet admitted, 
is in great risk of destroying his own belief, and of setting God 
aside, which is one way of denying him. 

Nor does the scientific postulate that the world is governed 
by general laws, interfere with the dogma of Providence 
and the reasonableness of prayer, as viewed from the stand- 
point of our author. It is true that the providence of God pre- 
sides over the order of the world which he governs by general 
and permanent laws: these laws would be more accurately de- 
signated by another name: they are the will of God, contin- 
ually acting upon the world, for not only the laws but the 
Lawgiver are there ever present. But when God created man, 
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he created him different from the physical world: free, and a 
moral agent; and hence there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the action of God on the physical world, and his action 
on man. Admitting man’s moral freedom, it cannot be said 
that God governs mankind at large by general and permanent 
laws; for what would this be but to ignore or annul the liberty 
granted to man, that is to to say, to misconceive and mutilate 
the work of God himself. Man exercises a free determination, 
and in his own life actually gives birth to events which are 
not the result of any general and external laws. Divine 
Providence watches the operations of man’s volition, and 
records the manner in which it has been exercised. It does 
not treat man as it deals with the stars in heaven and the 
waves of the ocean, which have neither thought nor will; with 
man it has other relations than with nature, and employs a 
different mode of action. , 

This is sound logic, but we could wish that the vindication 
of prayer had been carried further. It is one of the most dis- 
tinctive facts of religion as distinguished from mere ethics; it 
involves, directly or indirectly, all the peculiar principles and 
almost all the logical difficulties of essential Christianity: a 
successful vindication of prayer would lay prostrate most of 
the “religious questions of the day.” 

A comprehensive view of humanity must take in its three 
forms of life, physical, intellectual, and moral, and their serial 
relation. Man’s physical life is evidently but the material basis 
of something higher, of his intellectual being; the former he 
shares with the brutes that perish, in the latter is his first 
distinction as a superior existence, the beginning of his real 
humanity. Yet this grand distinction is but secondary to 
something still higher, his moral constitution; this is the eul- 
mination of humanity. No one questions that the physical 
world is adapted to man’s physical being; no one doubts that 
his intellectual constitution has also its normal provisions, and 
that the constitution of the universe is in harmonious relation 
with it; shall we then doubt that his moral faculties and 
wants, his highest nature, that which surmounts all else in 
humanity, is left unprovided for in the constitution of the 
universe /—that his moral freedom, at the foundation of all 
distinctions of right and wrong—that Providence, or to return 
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to the particular fact under consideration, that prayer, the 
summary fact of devotion or religion, is impossible by reason 
of the constitution of what is called “ Nature,” or by what are 
called the attributes of God? *Shall we admit that all things 
requisite for his physical and intellectual forms of being are 
amply provided, but that his higher nature, for which these 
are subsidiary, can find only an impotent conclusion for the 
scheme of the universe ¢ 

“Your God is omniscient,” says the skeptic, “why then in- 
form him of your wants in prayer?” We reply, It is this very 
omniscience, or wisdom of God, that led him to appoint prayer, 
not as a means of informing himself of our wants, but as a 
means of bringing us to see them, and of bringing us into com- 
munion with himself; in other words, for a sublime ulterior 
purpose, a great final cause, our moral improvement. Does 
he not know our physical wants, and could he not by his other 
attribute of omnipotence supply them, as he did manna to the 
Hebrews? Does he not know our intellectual wants, and 
could he not have endowed man with the faculty of intuition 
in all knowledge? But he has conditioned the physical and 
intellectual life of the race on labor of body and mind because 
he saw that man’s co-operation with himself in these respects 
would be salutary to both body and mind. This is the ob- 
vious scheme of “ Nature.” And God’s so-called attribute of 
immutability does not interfere with, but sustains inexorably 
this arrangement; for his immutability does not imply un- 
changeableness of act, or administration, but unchangeableness 
of the fundamental principles of his administration. The 
analogy extends to his moral economy, and vindicates prayer 
with all other functions of man’s moral nature. The doctrine 
of fixed laws interferes not with the one case any more than 
with the other. In constructing the system of the world for 
humanity, and, ultimately, for man’s highest, that is to say, his 
moral well-being, the Creator, we are compelled to assume, 
has adapted the laws of nature not only to man’s physical and 
mental constitution, but supremely to his moral constitution. 
We need not then suppose a miracle to be necessary for his 
answer to prayer, for, as he made man to pray, could he not 
so construct his laws as to correspond with this fact, as he has 
constructed the laws of his physical and intellectual economies 
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to correspond with human labor and study? The chain of the 
electrical machine, says Chalmers, shows no effect of the cur- 
rent in its intermediate links, but its power is felt in the last 
link held by the hand; so, in answer to prayer, God may trans- 
mit through the whole series of secondary causes his own 
omnipotent energy, without apparently disturbing the links of 
the series, for the first of these is held in his own right hand, 
the last of them in the uplifted praying hand. Our Atlantic 
steamers sometimes find their way obstructed near the coast by 
a vast range of floating ice; if, in venturing to pass through it, 
they perceive the attempt to be impossible, they must back out 
through the channel they have made by their movement into it ; 
they cannot turn around; but the engineer has only to put his 
hand upon the complicated machinery and the motion of the 
mighty craft is reversed; she glides safely again into clear 
waters, yet every part of the machinery operates as regularly as 
before ; no violence is done to its mechanism. Can man thus 
adapt his contrivances to his ends, and yet the Almighty Maker 
of the universe not find it possible to construct his machin- 
ery of causes and effects in such manner that he can, without 
what we call a miracle, or an apparent violation of natural 
laws, reverse, in answer to prayer, what Would otherwise have 
been an inevitable result? Miraculous effects of prayer are 
not then necessary to vindicate its legitimateness. But if, for 
some anomalous purpose, it be found expedient occasionally 
that such effects should attend it, can we not suppose that 
the Infinite Architect can produce even these without con- 
founding his system ? 

Our limits will not allow us to follow M. Guizot through all 
his lucid review of the Christian dogmas; we must delay, how- 
ever, a few minutes, on his treatment of another, the most 
offensive one to modern doubt, what he calls “original sin.” 
He asks: 

In what does this dogma consist ? What are the elements and the 
essential facts which constitute it, and upon which it is founded ? 
The dogma of original sin implies and affirms these propositions : 
1. That God, in creating man, has created him an agent, moral, 
free, and fallible; 2. That the will of God is the moral law of 
man, and obedience to the will of God is the duty of man, 


inasmuch as he is a moral and free agent; 3. That, by an act of 
his own free will, man has knowingly failed in his duty by diso- 
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beying the law of God; 4. That the free man is a responsible 
being, and that disobedience to the law of God has justly entailed 
on him punishment; 5. That that responsibility and that punish- 
ment are hereditary, and that the fault of the first man has weighed 
and does weigh upon the human race. 

Such is the teaching of Christianity on this fundamental 
question, and is it not accordant with the profoundest views 
of the constitution of human nature and with the soundest in- 
terpretation of the moral history of the world? M. Guizot is 
not sufliciently clear in his last proposition. It might be con- 
strued as affirming the old doctrine of the “imputation” of 
Adam’s guilt to his posterity; aside from this liability, the 
doctrine of his postulates is not only scriptural but a dogma 
of natural theology itself. That man is morally depraved is a 
fact of universal history; that this moral condition is hered- 
itary, is a fact analogics al with both physiological and psycho- 
logical facts of our nature. Physical qualities are transmissible, 
physical maladies are notedly so; mental qualities and 
mental maladies are unquestionably so. Theology, in assert- 
ing original sin, but follows up this analogy into the moral 
being of man. Why then should it be repelled by the arro- 
gance of philosophy, for so philosophical a rationale of a his- 
torical problem, the universality of moral defect in human 
nature? But it not only thus solves the problem of. this 
universal fact; it, and it alone, accepts and provides for all 
the grave consequences of that fact. While it teaches that, 
on a plan of creation by which human nature is hereditary, 
all human beings come into the world with moral defect and 
danger, it teaches also that God could not with justice (to say 
nothing of mercy) have allowed this plan to operate, by the 
propagation of the race, after the fall of its first progenitor, 
without making full provision for its redemption, a provision 
which should leave man’s responsibility, for his actual con- 
dition, precisely where was the responsibility of his original 
fall; namely, in his own free agency. According to a just 
interpretation of Christianity, no dying child or idiot, or 
amy one else who has not virtually rejected the provided 
redemption, will be held responsible for “ original sin.” 
The pagan, even, who has never heard of the Christian re- 
demption, is lost at last, if lost at all, only because he has 
not used rightly what light is given him, the light given to all 
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men to profit withal, and given by virtue of the “ redemption 
that is in Jesus.” 

Precisely here Christianity presents a phase of sublime phi- 
losophy, that may well challenge the attention and admiration 
of honest thinkers. It stands, we repeat, before the terrible 
problem of evil, by the very side of skeptical philosophy ; that 
problem being a fact equally undeniable to either. But how 
differently they contemplate it! To the latter it is the most 
appalling of facts, and its reconciliation with the doctrine of 
the absolute perfection of the Creator the most bafiling of 
impossibilities; for, unlike Christianity, philosophy has no 
offsetting doctrine of redemption. Christianity not only ad- 
mits the terrible fact, but gives its history, and if we may so 
say, even its natural history, and superadds a divine economy 
of redemption and probation by which the existence of the ter- 
rible faet is made reconcilable with the divine goodness, the 
safety of all souls made possible, and, as Wesley tenght, the ulti- 
mate welfare of the moral universe enhanced, Christianity thus 
throws from its cross of light radiations which illuminate and 
beautify the ominous cloud that otherwise must have darkened, 
to human contemplation, the whole universe, hiding in the 
blackness of darkness even the throne of God. It teaches that 
in order that man might be human it was necessary that he 
should be created a free moral agent; that this moral freedom 
necessarily implies the possibility of his moral fall; that this 
possibility has become an actual fact; and that the propaga- 
tion of the human race, being governed like all the rest of the 
organic world, by laws of hereditar y transmission, the effect of 
the fall has tainted the whole race. But it pauses not here ; 
skeptical philosophy may go even thus far with it, and admit 
that its view of the case is strikingly plausible or even 
philosophical ; but at this point skeptical philosophy, if it 
passes on, leaves what light lingers at the entrance of the abyss 
of.the problem, and descends at-every step into deeper dark- 
ness; while Christianity bears an ever-increasing illumination 
into the depths, vindicating the goodness of God and the 
safety of man by its doctrine of a redemptive economy, a 
provision without which it would have been an infinite in- 
justice and cruelty for the Creator to have permitted the human 
race to have continued after the lapse of its head, without 
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which all dying irresponsible persons, children, idiots, ete., 
would be inculpable victims of the divine severity, eternal im- 
peachments of the divine throne; without which, in fine, all 
humanity would be wrecked, and the moral system of the world 
be not only an insoluble mystery but a failure, nay worse, a 
commingled tragedy and farce. Christianity does all this, we 
repeat, by its one great and yet most rejected peculiarity, its 
doctrine of atonement. On no other standpoint can human 
reason contemplate the problem of evil without staggering 
and falling with despair. The “ foolishness of God is,” then, 
“wiser than the wisdom of men;” and the “foolishness of 
preaching,” of apostolic teaching, “is the wisdom and the power 
of God.” 

But we must pass on. M. Guizot has a brilliant chapter on 
the “supernatural,” or rather the modern revolt of philosophy 
from it. He shows that belief in the supernatural is instinctive 
in humanity ; necessary to the reason, as much so as the idea 
of the infinite is the necessary correlative of the idea of the 
finite ; that it is therefore more rational than unbelief in it; 
that it is essential not only to the natural demands of the soul, 
but to the authority of any religious system whatever. We 
cannot now follow his reasoning in detail, but must not omit 
one important admonitory passage on the fallacious religious 
position of those who deny it. 


It is condemned for its very name’s sake. Nothing is or can be, 
it is said, beyond and above nature. Nature is one and complete; 
everything is comprised in it; in it, of necessity, all things cohere, 
enchain, and develop themselves. We are here in thorough pan- 
theism, that is to say, in absolute atheism, I do not hesitate to 
give to pantheism its real name. Among the men who at the 
present day declare themselves the opponents of the supernatural, 
most, certainly, do not believe that they are nor do they desire to 
be atheists. But let me tell them that they are leading others 
whither they neither think nor wish themselves to go. The nega- 
tion of the supernatural, and that in the name of the unity and 
universality of nature, is pantheism, and pantheism is nothing more 
nor Jess than atheism. In the sequel of these Meditations, when I 
come to speak particularly of the actual state of the Christian 
religion, and of the different systems which combat it, I will in 
this respect justify my assertion; at present, I have to repel direct 
attacks upon the supernatural—attacks less fundamental than those 
of pantheism, but not less serious, for in truth, whether men know 
it or not, and whether they mean it or not, all attacks in this 
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warfare reach the same object, and as soon as the supernatural is 
the aim it is religion itself that receives the shaft. 


On miracles our author has some important remarks. Of 
course Hume's notable sophism contains the gist of the skep- 
tical argument. M. Guizot thus discusses it : 


“Tt is expevience only,” says Hume, “ which gives authority to 
human testimony ; and it is the same experience which assures us 
of the laws of nature. When therefore these two kinds of experi- 
ence are contrary, we have nothing to do but subtract the one 
from the other, and embrace an opinion, either on one side or the 
other, with that assurance which arises from the remainder. But 
according to the principles here explained, this subtraction, with 
regard to all popular religions, amounts to an entire annihilation : 
and therefore we may establish it as a maxim, that no human test- 
imony can have such force as to prove a miracle, and make it a 
just foundation for any such system of religion.” It is in this 
reasoning of Hume that the opponents of miracles shut themselves 
up, as in an impregnable fortress, to refuse them all credence. 
What confusion of facts and ideas! What a superficial solution 
of one of the grandest problems of our nature! What! a simple 
operation of arithmetic with respect to two experimental observ- 

- ations, estimated in ciphers, is to decide the question whether the 
universal belief of the race of man in the supernatural is well- 
founded or simply absurd ; whether God only acts upon the world 
and upon man by laws established once for all, or whether he still 
continues to make, in the exercise of his power, use of his liberty ! 
Not only does the skeptic Hume here show himself unconscious of 
the grandeur of the problem, he mistakes even in the motives upon 
which he founds his shallow conclusion; for it is not from human 
experience alone that human testimony draws her authority ; this 
authority has sources more profound and a worth anterior to ex- 
perience; it is one of the natural bonds, one of the spontaneous 
sympathies which unite with one another men and the generations 
of men. Is it by virtue of experience that the child trusts to the 
words of its mother, that it has faith in all she tells it? The 
mutual trust that men repose in what they say or transmit to each 
other is an instinct, primitive, spontaneous, which experience con- 
firms or shakes, sets up again or sets bounds to, but which experi- 
ence does not originate. I[ find in the same essay of Hume this 
other passage: “ The passion of surprise and wonder, arising from 
miracles, being an agreeable emotion, gives a sensible tendency 
toward the belief of those events from which it is derived.” Thus, 
if we are to credit Hume, it is merely for his pleasure, for the 
diversion of the imaginative faculty, that man believes in the 
supernatural; and beneath this impression—though real, still 
only of a secondary nature—which does no more than skim the 
surface of the human soul, the philosopher has no glimpse at all 
of the profound instincts and superior requisitions which have 
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sway over him. But why an attack of this character, so indirect 
and little complete? hy should Hume limit himself to the 
proposition that miracles can never be historically proved, instead 
of at once affirming the impossibility of miracles themselves ? 
This is what the opponents of the supernatural virtually think ; 
and it is because they commence by regarding miracles as impos- 
sible that they apply themselves to destroy the value of the 
evidences by which they are supported, If the evidence which 
surrounds the cradle of Christianity, if the fourth, if even the tenth 
part of it were adduced in support of facts of a nature extraordi- 
nary, unexpected, or unheard of, but still not having a character 
positively supernatural, the proof would be accepted as unexcep- 
tionable ; the facts for certain. In appearance, it is merely the 

roof by witnesses of the supernatural that is contested ; whereas, 
in reality, the very possibility of the thing is denied that is sought 
to be proved. The question ought to be put as it really is, instead 
of such a solution being offered as is a mere evasion. 


The chapter on inspiration will attract most attention in 
these times, and will probably prove most unsatisfactory to 
readers who have followed the author thus far with unalloyed 
pleasure. With most of our highest theological authorities, (of 


all ages, not excepting Jerome, the great Catholic authority of 
the Vulgate,) he disowns the hypothesis of complete verbal 
inspiration as taught by Gaussen and some other “ pious and 
learned men.” In his estimation it “gravely compromises 
revelation ” by assuming untenable grounds, and challenging 
irrelevant arguments against the claims of the Bible. He 
believes in a “ plenary inspiration,” but plenary only in respect 
to the one design of revelation, namely, the communication of 
religious truth, The sacred writers were divinely and infallibly 
taught the doctrines they were to teach, but were left to their 
own peculiarities of style, (good or defective,) to their own knowl- 
edge about all collateral or natural subjects to which they may 
allude for illustration, and therefore philological or scientific 
assaults on the Bible ought not to affect the authority of its 
religious teachings.* It is perceptible at a glance what 
advantage this standpoint affords against scientific cavilers. 
Geology as against Moses is of no importance to M. Guizot ; 
his only question is, Does Moses teach a true theology? God, 
according to our author, selected certain men to communicate 


* The American edition of the Meditations gives a valuable note, from Prof. 
Lewis, on Guizot’s theory. 
Fourts Sgries, Vor, XVII.—32 
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to the world certain essential religious truths; he endowed 
these men with plenary knowledge of these truths, but bade 
them go and teach them as best they could. They possessed 
divine truth and divine authority, but also their essential hu- 
manity and their individual characteristics, and the latter 
must necessarily affect their style. Obviously it was impos- 
sible for their communication of the truth to be made to the 
world without forms of style and illustrdtion borrowed from 
the current thoughts of the world; these being on many 
scientific questions erroneous, could not, according to M. 
Guizot, be corrected without a departure from the great mis- 
sion of the writers, the revelation of religious truth; and 
the deviation must have been an immense, it may be said, 
an impracticable one. For example, if Moses, in teaching 
the divine creation of the world and man’s consequent 
relations to the Creator, had paused to give a correct cosmo- 
logical and cosmographical theory, he must have shocked and 
upset all the current ideas on the subject ; and he must have 
done more, he must have given a more or less systematic dem- 
onstration of the correct theory, extering into its facts and 
proofs much more than our early geologists had to do, in 
order to get a hearing for their new theories; thus his task 
must have been chiefly the discussion of natural science or 
philological laws, in order to prepare the world to receive 
his religious dogmas in a precisely correct garb of verbal style 
or scientific illustration. What would the Bible have become 
in such a case? To have made all its astronomical allusions in 
accordance with true science rather than the popular ideas, it 
must either have shocked the opinions of the times, and thereby 
provoked its own rejection, or given the demonstration of the 
Copernican theory ; and in order to give this, it must neces- 
sarily first have given a system of mathematics beginning with 
Euclid and reaching to the Calculus; and not only this, it must 
have secured the education of the people up to a point where 
such a recondite record could be intelligible to them. 

The Bible then must not, contends M. Guizot, be held 
amenable to the bar of natural science. The only legitimate 
question is, Does it teach religious truth, whatever may be 
the personal characteristics of style or allusion in its various 
inspired writers? M. Guizot’s hypothesis is certainly a very 
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convenient one ; were it exempt from some grave liabilities it 
would prove very acceptable to biblical critics in these days of 
agitation on the difficult question of Inspiration. Whatever 
objections may be alleged against it as a theory, it leaves him 
clear in the assertion of the infallible revelation of essential re- 
ligious truth. 

Having thus cleared his way through these fundamental 
preliminaries, our author reaches naturally the questions : 
What zs the religious truth taught by these inspired writers ? 
And does it appear divinely compatible with man’s wants and 
welfare? Here is the gist of the whole matter, And now 
with two long and luminous “ Meditations” the volume con- 
cludes, virtually answering these questions. The first, on 
“ God according to the Bible,” details the revelations of the 
character and government of God in five sections, entitled, 
“God and Abraham,” “God and Moses,” “God and the 
Kings,” “ God and the Prophets,” and finally the “ Expectation 
of the Messiah.” The last “ Meditation” is on “ Jesus Christ 
according to the Gospel,” and comprises seven sections: Christ 
and his Apostles, his Precepts, his Miracles, Christ and 
the Jews and Gentiles, Christ and Woman, Christ and Chil- 
dren, Christ Himself. The last three topics are treated with 
special eloquence. In these Guizot shows that Christ in his 
teachings, especially as regards the position of woman and 
the treatment of childhood, laid down the very basis of true 
social order and human progress, a basis that can never be 
shaken away from beneath the human race. The reader is 
surprised by the fertility and relevancy of all these topics, as 
arguments in the controversy. Accustomed to hear them 
incessantly discussed as practical ethics, we have almost ceased 
to appreciate them as “evidences.” Under the brilliant pen 
of M. Guizot they break forth afresh with light, and shed 
dazzling reflections on all the field of discussion. 

As “ Meditations ” his book avoids the repulsive character- 
istics of controversial works ; its tone has been pronounced not 
only devout but devotional. With that peculiar perspicacity 
and flexibility which fits the French language so pre-eminently 
for conversational style, and yet for the subtlest expression of 
philosophic thought, he treats the most difficult subjects with 
a facility that not only renders the book intelligible but 
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exceedingly entertaining.* It should be a popular work, for 
though profoundly thoughtful, its style is at once simple and 
elegant, and its logic is addressed to the common-sense and 
to the common moral instincts of men. It conducts both the 
philosopher and the common reader into the very sanctuary of 
revealed truth, over a path every step of which is felt to be on 
sure ground, and the collateral critical difficulties of the con- 
troversy, though as yet hardly touched, are seen to be but 
collateral ; not obstructions in its direct path, though percep- 
tible along its margin. Hereafter the author, if he lives to 
complete his plan, will retrace that path, and examine these 
Jateral difficulties at leisure and in security. We shall salute 
his reappearance with heartiest welcome. 

“ The religious questions of the day,” what will come of them ? 
Few students of Christianity, assailants or advocates, can fail 
eagerly to ask themselves this question. Are we indeed ap- 
proaching that revolution, advocated by Coleridge in the “Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit,” and predicted by the good 
and thoughtful Arnold, when the refutation of the infallible 
authority of the Bible is, aecording to the language of the 
latter, to give a shock to the Christian world equal to that 
which was given to European Christendom by the refutation of 
the “ infallibility ” of the Church of Rome? We fear it not. 
That this destructive work of historical criticisin will go on for 
some time we doubt not; that the progress of natural science 
will still be attended with hostility to Christianity we doubt 
not; but we fear not the result. If Christianity is well founded, 
these searching investigations of its very foundations will 
result in its better, we sometimes think, its final vindication ; 
if it is not well founded, none more than Christians (enlighten- 
ed ones at least) should welcome the demonstration of its un- 
soundness. It is Christianity, not as a traditional system, but 
Christianity as a system of truth that we cling to; give us the 
truth whatsoever it is, whithersoever it leads, is the ery of all 
sincere Christian souls. And, what is more relevant to be said, 
it is Christianity itself that has taught us to utter this demand. 
What could be a stronger moral proof that Christianity is 
itself the truth? The spirit of the truth can live only in the 


* We speak of the original; the translation, though “by authority” of the 
author, is quite defective. 
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form of the truth; at least a body of lies can never incarnate 
the soul of truth. 

Several peculiar characteristics are noteworthy in this great 
modern reinvestigation of Christianity. It practically repudi- 
ates the old virulence of skepticism. ‘The sarcastic audacity 
of Voltaire and his associates of the French infidelity, the 
malignant irony of Gibbon, the cool but frivolous sophistry of 
Hume, the vulgar violence of Paine, are no longer deemed 
befitting the sad and solemn work of killing nd burying a 
religion which has so long been the comfort of desolate men, 
the hope of so many broken hearts, the guardian of the sanctity 
of so many virtuous homes, the peaceful relief of so many 
troubled consciences, the pillow of so many dying heads. The 
opponents of Christianity may ravage, with revolution and 
war, the upper Rome, but they dare not enter its Catacombs 
+ with unsandaled feet and ribald irreverence ; they may break 
down the stately and corrupt hierarchies, but they cannot carry 
the desolating ax into the humble Christian household, and 
strike down the family altar with nothing but the ancestral 
Bible upon it; they may drive from priestly confessionals 
broken-hearted penitents, but they dare not bid them rise from 
their knees before their God and Redeemer, and send them 
forth to dry their tears and stifle their consciences amid the 
frivolities and vices of the world from which they have recoil- 
ed with smitten souls. No, these sacrilegious things cannot 
now be done; and these things not being done, Christianity 
cannot be destroyed; to be afraid to do them is, in a great 
measure, to concede essential Christianity. 

More than this; the old tone of hostility is not only aban- 
doned, but a singular courtesy, almost compliment itself, has 
taken its place. No man has written finer eulogies on the 
human character of Christ than Rénan, and he predicts the 
general and permanent triumph of, at least, the ethical teach- 
ings of the wonderful Nazarene. We are not disposed to sus- 
pect this concession as the strategy of an enemy ; it is the can- 
did though extorted acknowledgment of a self-respectful, schol- 
arly man. The curt and peremptory Strauss dares not to 
assume the temper of the elder infidelity. The British “re- 
viewers and essayists ” and Colenso claim the name and char- 
acter of Christians. Niebuhr, the chief exponent of the new 
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historical criticism, lamented sincerely what he deemed its 
necessary applications to the Biblical writings, and recoiled from 
educating his son in his own principles. The Spencers and 
Mills of the new philosophy address themselves to Christianity 
with the amenity of scholars and gentlemen, if not of partial 
Christians. 

We repeat, that we dare not accuse of simulation this new 
temper of the opponents of Christianity. Indirectly it may 
do harm by gi¥ing greater plausibility to their attacks; but, 
nevertheless, we accept it as a significant presage of the issue 
of the contest. The essential spirit and essential ethics of the 
Christian religion are unassailed and unassailable before these 
men ; and that is a grand fact; for while that fact stands their 
assaults can never be fatal. In other words, skepticism itself 
has come at last to discover, in the increasing light and moral 
discernment of the ages, that if the historical and dogmatic + 
claims of Christianity may be questioned, yet that for which 
alone its historical and dogmatic facts are claimed, namely, its 
inner and outer personal life, its temper and its morals, are 
henceforth and forever invincible and unquestionable. This is 
an old truth on the very face of the Bible, but it has never till 
now been admitted in this wise. 

Were a candid and thoughtful heathen, like Confucius, 
Socrates, or Plutarch, to ask any Christian of common intelli- 
gence for a statement of the essential character of Chris- 
tianity, not so much of its historical facts, or dogmatic or 
technical peculiarities as of its essential principles of moral 
life, inner and outer, he would be likely to cite the Moral 
Law, or Ten Commandments, as its “morality,” the Sermon 
on the Mount as its “ piety,” the Lord’s Prayer as its virtual 
“liturgy ;” he might add St. Paul’s chapter on charity as a 
further illustration, and finally sum up his statement with 
Christ’s compendium of the whole law, to love God supremely 
and our neighbor as ourselves. What would such a heathen 
reply? What but that this is truth itself? that nothing could 
be better? And his reply would not be on the authority of 
his own heathen faith, for it has taught him nothing equal to 
it, but on the authority of his moral sense thus appealed to by 
perfect, though new truth. No candid infidel will deny that 
such a statement is essential truth ; that, if all the world should 
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live according to it, the world would be as morally good and 
happy as it could be; nay, moreover, that if this is not the only 
true religion, but the latter is yet to be discovered or revealed, 
it can never be better than this for all the moral needs of man- 
kind. What is this concession, then, but an admission that 
Christianity must be the true religion, in respect at least to its 
essential moral life? And, we repeat, ‘that all its historical and 
dogmatic claims are but subsidiary to this. 

Such, we believe, is the conclusion to which even the skep- 
tical investigations of our age are tending, unwittingly it may 
be, but surely. And this is “much ; ; but it will not suffice. A 
true Christian must demand more, for with M. Guizot, he 
knows that the so-called dogmas of his religion are but its 
“ principles,” and these he cannot waive. To him they are 
the very basis of the ethical system which might extort such 
concessions from the candid skeptical or pagan philosopher. 
But let him be reminded that this essential connection, of the 
one with the other, is a chief ground for his hope that, the one 
being conceded so remarkably by his present opponents, will 
at last compel the concession of the other. Let the essential 
doctrines of Christianity be abandoned and _ its historical au- 
thority denied, how long will its conceded spirit and morals 
remain ¢ How soon will all true devotion die, and its very 
assemblies dissolve under the loss? How long will the 
activities of Christian charity survive? How long anything, 
specially Christian in spirit or morals? If, then, this new 
skepticism, new in temper at least, with its admiring acknowl- 
edgment of practical Christianity, should push its triumphs far 
enough, it will demonstrate the inseparable connection of 
Christian doctrine with Christian life; the world will witness 
that demonstration ; reaction will follow, impelled by all the 
moral needs and instincts of men; and Christianity, not only 
in its ethics, but in all that is essential to its ethics, will again 
rise, as it has so often from its worst adversities, to triumphant 
ascendency. 

_ Mr. Herbert Spencer has an elaborate and very striking chap- 
ter on “ Rhythm,” or “ The Law of Oscillations,” in nature, and 
extends it to the intellectual and moral worlds, showing that not 
only the planets, the tides, the seasons, etc., but systems of phil- 
osophical speculation, of artistic taste, of politics, of religious 
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thought, and also that religious popular feeling, are perpetu- 
ally changing and reproducing themselves. Periods of re- 
ligious doubt or general apathy always give way again to 
periods of faith and fervor. We may doubt whether his gener- 
alization is true of all religions, especially of the great oriental 
systems, which, having no substantially true foundations in 
human nature, do not so much decline and revive again, as 
give way to new forms of faith, as Mohammedism to Buddhism 
in much of the East, the system of Zoroaster and the Sabaism 
of Arabia to the system of Mohammed. The Greek mythol- 
ogy can never revive in Southern Europe against Christianity. 
Bat the law does hold good in systems which have a certain 
amount of vital religious truth, for the truth can never die; 
if buried it is buried alive, and comes forth again, sometimes 
with the suddenness of a divine resurrection. Christianity, 
especially, has again and again shown this vitality. In the 
Reformation, Apostolic Christianity burst from its entombment 
of more than a thousand years. Voltaire predicted that, in 
a generation from his age, Christianity would be abolished 
throughout the civilized world; it was formally abolished in 
France, but could not be repressed. Edelman and Reimarus 
had hardly begun the Neological controversy in Germany, from 
which all the continental Rationalism has sprung, when Wes- 
ley began Methodism in England, and projected a new and 
world-wide movement of Christianity. Rationalism declined 
in Germany, Methodism has not yet shown serious declension 
anywhere. The new controversy is analogous to the old 
Rationalism ; it will, we doubt not, have an analogous history. 
The English Infidelity of the last century, represented by the 
mightiest giants of speculative unbelief in modern times, 
Bolingbroke, Hume, and Gibbon, threatened the whole pros- 
pects of British Christianity. Watt’s declaration, that religion 
was “dying out” in the world, is well known. Butler pub- 
lished in 1736 the greatest defense of Christianity that philoso- 
phy has produced to save the sinking cause, declaring in his 
Preface that it was “taken for granted that Christianity was 
no longer a subject of inquiry, but was at length discovered to 
be fictitious.” The great “ Analogy” had apparently little 
effect on the general unbelief and demoralization; but, only 
three years later, dates a new epoch of the religious world; and 
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in less than fifteen years, while Butler still lived, the whole 
United Kingdom was astir with the Methodistic revival; Wes- 
ley, Whitefield, and their co-laborers, were sounding the trum- 
pets of the Gospel in almost every town and village, and 
through all the British colonies of North America from 
Maine to Georgia; the most effective movement of evangelical 
religion since the apostolic age had broken forth, and in our 
day continues its march toward most of the ends of the world. 
Let us not, then, fear the issue of the present contest. 

But let us not disguise the gravity of this new trial of Chris- 
tianity. In some respects it is the most serious crisis that our 
faith has ever known. To intelligent, and especially to 
studious Christians, it is, perhaps, the most perilous ordeal 
that ever tried the personal faith of the Church. Christianity 
has never been without some great form of trial: persecution 
and martyrdom in its primitive ages; terrible distortions of 
opinion, mysticism, priestly supremacy and oppression, during 
its medieval history; contentions and the shaking of the 
nations at the outbreak of the Reformation; but in none of 
these trials was personal faith in essential Christianity seriously 
disturbed ; in none of them were its historical facts or dog- 
matic truths formidably assailed; through all of them men 
believed with the confidence of children. To-day our most 
advanced intelligence is appealed to by unbelief, and the ap- 
peal is made with amenity and compliment, made, if we may so 
say, by christianized skepticism. Persecution and martyrdom 
imposed no such dangerous trial; they tended to confirm faith 
and produce Christian saintliness and heroism. The trial of 
our age is insidious, enervating, and disarming, snatching from 
us some of our own best weapons ; while felt generally, it can be 
mastered only by the few who have scientific competence to 
investigate its scientific logic. But the strongest security of 
Christianity is in the religious consciousness of its followers, 
and this may be as profound in the illiterate as in the culti- 
vated. There is in this moral consciousness an inestimable and 
a legitimate wisdom, a wonderful discernment, we might almost 
say, intuition. Schleiermacher founded upon it the reaction 
against German Rationalism, which has saved from utter infi- 
delity the Protestantism of Europe. The Methodistic move- 
ment was founded by Wesley in the same great moral force. 
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It is the basis of Guizot’s high argument. The devout soul feels 
the legitimateness, the truthfulness of its spiritual life ; it knows 
that to be contrite for sin, to be “meek and lowly in heart,” 
to be pure, and patient, and truthful, and charitable, to “ watch 
and pray,” to “ walk humbly, do justly, love mercy,” and to keep 
itself “unspotted from the world,” is assuredly right; and it 
finds, moreover, that in order to do so it must live by “ faith 
on the Son of God.” Its spiritual life thus spontaneously leads 
it into all essential truth, be it dogmatic or ethical. This is 
God’s method of saving the world, and it is divinely wise. Let 
then all good men who are troubled by the “ religious ques- 
tions of the day” find here their refuge ; they cannot be fatally 
endangered here. Let them “ perfect holiness in the fear of 
God,” for this is the highest significance of their religion, and 
with this will certainly co-exist all essential orthodoxy, and 
from it will assuredly come a safe death and eternal life. And 
let all skeptics know that they can never shake away the 
foundations of Christianity till they can shake away this 
religious consciousness, this foundation of the moral world. 





Arr. IL—THE GREEK CHURCH, CONSIDERED PARTICU- 
LARLY IN ITS RELATION TO THE LATIN. 


[ARTICLE SECOND. ] 


WueEN Constantine transferred his throne from the Tiber to 
the Bosphorus, and with imperial fondness built up a grand 
Christian capital, New Rome, that should outrival Old Rome, 
the pagan capital, and secured for the East a fair competition 
with the West, the Greek Church soon equaled and then sur- 
passed the Latin Church. Of eighteen hundred bishops, one 
thousand were seated in the Greek, and eight hundred in the 
Latin provinces of the empire. The eyes of the Christian 
world were turned toward Constantinople rather than Rome. 
But the glory of the Eastern Empire waned at length; after 
the lapse of centuries the crescent triumphed over the cross. 
The finest Christian temples in the world were transformed 
into Mohammedan mosques; and for centuries an Ottoman 
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despotism, enslaving the Greek Church, has ruled in the palace 
of the Eastern Cresars. 

On the contrary, the Latin Church was saved by Pepin from 
the grasp of the barbarian invader, was nourished by the favor' 
of Charlemagne, and has grown up to its present stature by 
the royal patronage of the West. 

But what the Greek Church has needed to place her in 
favorable competition with the Latin, namely, national protec- 
tion, is now supplied by Russia. If the Eastern Church by 
its prevailing history and literature is Greek, numerically and 
politically it is to-day Sclavonic. Itussia is the great national 
protector of the Greek Church; and Russia is “the coming 
nation” of Europe. No European nation compares with it in 
extent of territory, in population, in the variety and amplitude 
of its resources. In Northwestern America, in Europe and in 
Asia, are vast dominions of the Russian Ozar, and the steady 
march of his empire south and eastward does by no means 
escape the eagle glance or anxious regard of Napoleon, whom 
the Latin Church flatters with the title which she conferred 
upon Clovis, and ever since upon the faithful kings of France, 
“eldest son of the Church,” and in whom she would fain be- 
hold a second Charlemagne. This competition has been de- 
veloping gradually and significantly in the East since 1850. 
It is easy to see, from what has been already said, how Russia 
would feel disposed toward Turkey and the ‘East. More than 
two hundred years ago, “ Alexis, the Czar, was formally ad- 
dressed as the New “Oxsar of the Empire of Orthodoxy.” 
(Travels of Macarius, p. 770.) The Greek Church everywhere 
is willing to regard the Czar as thechampion. Herein is un- 
vailed the great secret of the prompt support which he has 
recently received throughout Russia in subduing the Roman 
Catholic rebellion in Poland. This rebellion was a renewal of 
the old strife for mastery between the Greek and Roman 
Churches in Poland and Russia, more than two centuries ago. 
Toward Turkey not only imperial pride and pecuniary interest 
prompt the Russian Czar, but also a twofold historic and re- 
ligious interest. The Moslem i invasion of Russia in the four- 
teenth century, which proved well nigh successful, can never 
be forgotten by the nation. Indeed, to the present day, the 
memory is preserved by a Greek cross planted on a crescent 
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on the top of every Russian church, in every town which was 
subjected to the Moslem yoke of the Tartar. (King’s Greek 
Church in Russia, p. 24.) Russia cannot forget that once the 
Moslems despoiled Astrakan and Kasan and the Crimea, and 
for long years made them tributaries; that as early as the 
ninth century, Russia stretched to the Euxine, “and the future 
site of Sebastopol became Russian ground in the days of the 
first Christian Czar ;” that when in the sixteenth century Ivan 
IV., “John the Terrible,” lifted up the degraded empire, 
and broke the power of the old masters, he could recover only 
Astrakan and Kasan, and that another great struggle was 
necessary to regain the Crimea. 

Impressed by these memories, Russia can never contemplate 
with satisfaction the Moslem possession of Turkey. But more 
than this, Russia received her national religion from Constan- 
tinople, a city then recognized as the head of all Eastern 
Christendom. And now Constantinople is a Moslem capital! 
St. Sophia, the glory of all Eastern Christendom, seemed a 
paradise to the surprised and enraptured representatives whom 
Vladimir commissioned to examine the Greek faith and report. 
And now St. Sophia is a Mohammedan mosque! But more 
than this, Ivan III., Czar of Russia, married, in 1467, Sophia 
“the fair,” daughter of the last Paleeologus, and so inherited not 
only the ceremonial of the Byzantine empire, but valid preten- 
sion to the throne of the Eastern Cesar; and now that throne 
is occupied by a usurper, at once a Turk and an Infidel! 

In addition to this, the Greek Church of Constantinople 
would naturally look to Russia for protection. The import- 
ance of this great metropolis tempts the ambition and 
the cupidity of Russia, as well as of France and England. 
Since Gibbon’s enthusiastic description, thrice repeated, every 
student is familiar with the unrivaled situation of Constanti- 
nople; and no traveler can visit it without confirming, by his 
own observation, the truthfulness of the historian: “The pros- 
pect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, united in a single spot, 
was sufficient to justify the choice of Constantine. Standing 
upon two continents, approached by two gateways, the Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont, the prince who shall possess these 
important passages can always shut them against a naval 
enemy and open them to the fleets of commerce.” (Gibbon, 
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chap. xvii.) One can scarcely behold it and not feel, in the 
language of a more recent historian, that “the spot is destined 
to be, what it seems more and more likely to be, both histor- 
ically and politically, the Gordian knot of the world.” This 
is well understood by the Russian Czar, as well as the Western 
Powers of Europe. Hence it is most naturally an inviting 
field for European polities. The traveler is not surprised at 
seeing the national emblems of the great powers displayed in 
“Stambul” of the Turks, “eve tay toAnv” of the Greeks, “ a city 
whose history is by no means yet concluded.” It is easy to 
see how, out of this, grew the recent war of the Crimea. 
Again, Constantinople has an immediate and important rela- 
tion with Syria and Egypt, and they with the more distant 
East. By some strange but mighty attraction, nations west 
and east are drawn toward Jerusalem. Here, no less than at 
Constantinople, European politicians are active and watchful : 
doubtless for this reason among others, that Jerusalem, prior 
to the Mohammedan conquest, possessed a history of profound 
interest to all Christendom; an interest revived by the holy 
wars which Europe maintained for four hundred years, at the 
sacrifice of millions of lives and treasure, to regain the Holy 
Sepulcher, and deliver the Holy Land from infidel oppression ; 
an interest magnified by the belief of European nations that 
there is in store for the Holy City and for Palestine a future 
of profound moment to the world. With this, unquestionably, 
there is an ecclesiastical element intimately related, which, in 
such a city and such a country, could not be otherwise than 
effective. This element is valued by statesmen now as highly 
as in the times of the Crusades; and state policy in the north 
and in the west is ambitious to gain control of this, that it 
may wield the ecclesiastical influence in behalf of the State 
and the Church. Russia is represented as the head of the 
Greek Church in Jerusalem; France represents the Latin. 
Throughout Syria the Greeks, who are the most numerous of 
the Christian sects, look to Russia as their national protector. 
Russian influence is exercised everywhere, and “ Ruséian 
gold is profusely expended in the erection and decoration of 
their sacred edifices, and in the support of schools.” (Murray, 
vol. i, xliv.) 
On the other hand there exists in Paris an “ Association for 
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establishing Christian Schools in the East,” displaying a par- 
ticular zeal, and in which not only the Roman priests, but also 
prominent French statesmen, take an active part. An organ- 
ization also has been established called “The Association of 
the Holy. Sepulcher,” for supporting the Roman Missions in 
Palestine. Long ago the Maronites were secured by the 
Roman Church. These later missions have been employed in 
proselyting among the Greeks and Jacobites, and forming 
papal schismatic Churches, called the Greek Catholic and 
Syrian Catholic. These Jesuitic missionaries have been much 
more anxious to secure nominal submission to the Pope, than 
to effect a change of faith and practice. Each influence, the 
Frank and the “Rassian, i is earnestly exerted to promote the 
interest of the Church and the State which it represents. How 
steadily and sternly the conflict has been waged for years, 
every observant traveler and reader very well knows. While 
the war in the Crimea continued, this conflict between the 
Greeks and the Latins in Palestine was suspended. Had Russia 
conquered, it is believed by many statesmen, and by English- 
men sometimes openly asserted, that “the Syrian crisis would 
have been precipitated, and European influence would have 
rapidly ebbed from Jerusalem.” But the Crimean war was not 
decisive for Constantinople or Jerusalem, and at its close tne 
strife in the Holy Land was renewed. As an illustration: be- 
fore the war, as early as 1853, the dome of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher was in a ruinous condition. The Greeks and 
the Latins own each a part of the church. The question 
arose, Who should repair the dome? In the East, he who 
repairs a building acquires a claim almost amounting to the 
right of property. Tence Russia and France each demanded 
the privilege, the one in behalf of the Greek Church, the other 
in behalf of the Latin. Neither would yield to the other. 

Turkey offered to end the strife by doing it herself; but neither 

would yield to Turkey. The Orimean war broke out, some 
say, from this strife; doubtless involving it. The disputants 
at Jerusalem quietly awaited the result. When the war ended 
indecisively the dispute revived, and the dome was not re- 
paired; and so it continued at least when we saw it, a year 
after the close of the Crimean contest. The French Govern- 
ernment through its envoy, M. de Thouvenel, renewed the 
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Latin claim to the cupola. The Russian agent reasserted the 
claim of the Greek Church. Who can believe that the mere 
repair of this church dome is the ultimate thought with either 
nation or either Church? Who does not believe that the dis- 
pute looks much further? But the inquiry will readily arise, 
Why should England incline toward France rather than Russia 
in this rivalry, which really involves so much ecclesiastically 
and politically ? Let an Englishman furnish the reply: “ The 
preponderance of the Greek Church is the preponderance of 
Russia in the East; and the first exercise of Russian suprem- 
acy in the East would be to bar out England from India. 
Better then that any other power than Russia should have 
sway in Syria and Egypt.” (North British Rev., 1858.) 

This answer immediately throws light upon a number of 
movements which have had a_politico-ecclesiastical bearing, 
and which otherwise would seem inexplicable: The Western 
sympathy and support of Turkey, the Crimean war, the West- 
ern alliance against Russia, the Western policy in Syria and 
Egypt, the Western sympathy for Poland against Russia, the 
Western jealousy of Russia in her friendship toward the United 
States, and the Western policy in Greece. Greece, it is well 
known, had revolted against Mohammedan Turkey, gained 
her civil freedom, and finally her ecclesiastical independence. 
Three parties exist among the people. The English party 
esteems the personal merits of the royal family of England, 
and believe that any English prince would readily admit the 
Tonian Islands into the kingdom of Greece; the French 
party admires Napoleon, and would sooner trust his policy 
and ability; while the third party, which holds the faith of 
the Greek Church, and is the most numerous, looks to the 
Russian empire for support, and, like the orthodox Greeks 
everywhere in the East, would hail the Russian Czar as their pro- 
tector. But here again the Western alliance foiled the wish of 
the Russian party by the choice of Otho as king. England, 
caring, as usual, for material interest chiefly, and but slightly 
for religious consequences, allowed a prince to be selected who 
was a Roman Catholic, and from his boyhood had been in- 
tended for a cardinal, till a more immediate good fortune met 
him in the way and diverted his course. It is unquestionable 
that but for the military protection of the French emperor 
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for the last ten years the Papacy would have been despoiled 
of its temporal authority, the tiara would have been torn from 
the papal brow, and Italy and Rome would to-day rejoice in 
long-sought civil freedom. 

This suggests another counterpoise of the Greek Church to 
the Roman. The Roman Church has asserted, and recently 
confirmed the assertion in full convention, that temporal sov- 
ereignty is essential to spiritual authority. In a word, that a 
Church cannot be national without civil control. But the 
Greek Church is national in some countries, as Russia and 
Greece, though by no internal necessity; for in other coun- 
tries, as Turkey and Egypt, it is not national. Yet in Russia 
and Georgia and Greece it does not possess temporal author- 
ity; indeed it discards it. 

Again, the ecclesiastical order of the Greek Church, though 
conservative, is not inflexible and unchangeable like the 

toman hierarchy; but yields to circumstances, and may 

change, if policy or progress require. Accordingly, the Rus- 
sian Church, which was at first under the jurisdiction of Con- 
stantinople, when it became well established and strong be- 
came independent without shock or violence. Then for more 
than a century, from A. D. 1587 to 1700, it had at its head a 
Russian patriarch. When at length it was deemed desirable 
to dispense with the patriarchate, in 1700, a synod was formed ; 
and the government of the Russian Church became synodical ; 
yet nowhere is the Church more thoroughly Greek, and 
nowhere is the Government more strongly devoted to the 
Church. 

At the beginning of the present century the Church in 
Greece was subject to Constantinople. But when the State 
became free the Church desired its own independence, and at 
length secured it; and the fundamental law of the land, ac- 
cording to the second article of the Constitution of 1844, 


declares : 


The Orthodox Church of Greece, acknowledging our Lord Jesus 
Christ as head, is inseparably united in doctrine to the Great 
Church of Constantinople, and every other Church of Christ that 
holds the same faith, observing precisely as they do both the 
holy canons of the apostles and councils, and the holy traditions ; 
yet it is independent, exercising its sovereign functions free from 
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the control of every other Church, and governed by a holy synod 
of prelates. 

The ecclesiastical independence of Greece “was not indeed 
so easily effected as that of Russia, because the civil status of 
Greece, which had been revolutionary, cast suspicion upon the 
ecclesiastical movement, and made it appear to the interested 
view of Anthimos, patriarch of Constantinople, schismatic. 
This prejudice the Turkish Government favored. But the 
claims of Anthimos, made too much in the spirit of Rome, 
were rejected by the Synod of Greece, and the Church of Con- 
stantinople prudently recognized the Holy Synod as well as 
the ecclesiastical independence of Greece. Every other branch 
of the Orthodox Church made the same recognition, and the 
Church government became synodical in Greece as well as in 
Russia. 

The Greek Church, at the period of its separation from the 
Roman, eight hundred years ago, consisted of four independent 
groups, namely: 1, Constantinople; 2, Alexandria; 3, Antioch; 
4, Jerusalem. It has increased by additions and subdivisions to 
ten independent groups, namely; the four just named; 5, Raus- - 
sian Church; 6, Church of the Isle of Cyprus; 7, Greek 
Church in Austria; 8, Church of Mount Sinai; 9, Church of 
Montenegro; 10, Hellenic Church in the kingdom of Greece. 
Other provinces are moving toward independency as they 
increase in strength. If these movements succeed, as they 
probably will at no distant day, the Greek Church will consist 
of fifteen independent groups “inseparably united in doctrine 
to the Great Church of Constantinople, and every other Church 
of Christ that holds the same faith, yet independent; exer- 
cising its sovereign functions free from the control of every 
other Church.” By this bond of a common faith these differ- 
ent groups are bound together as closely and as strongly as is 
the Latin Church by a common submission to the Pope. 

For eight centuries the Greek Church has maintained an 
ecclesiastical counterpoise against the Roman hierarchy, thus 
preventing the Papacy from subjecting the East. Bulgaria, 
and Servia and Wallachia along the Lower Danube, Greece 
and the Ionian Isles, the vast regions of Russia and the Alen- 
tian Isles and Georgia, with the Greek Churches in Egypt, 
Syria, and Turkey, have been preserved from Romanism. 

Fourtu Ssrrtes, Vor. XVII.—33 
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And to-day these orthodox Greeks, whom the Church of 
Rome dare not call heretical, but whom Pius IX. addressed 
as “Easterns who indeed serve Christ, but are aliens from the 
holy throne of the Apostle Peter,” sustain their synodical or 
patriarchal governments, presenting a vast barrier to the en- 
croachments of the Papacy. The ecclesiastical voice from St. 
Petersburgh, though not as ambitious, is as strong and self: 
reliant as from the Vatican at Rome. And when, recently, 
Pius IX. wrote to the Eastern Christians as Sovereign Pontiff 
of the Papal Church, the reply from the East was, “An 
Encyclic Epistle of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church to the faithful everywhere ;” and this was signed by 
the patriarchs of Constantinople, of Alexandria, of Antioch 
and Jerusalem, and several ecclesiastics, thus boldly confront- 
ing the hierarchy of the West with the ecclesiastical order of 
the East. But we pass to consider the relation of the Greek 
Church to the Roman, in faith and practice. 

By gradual development under Providence, the Greek 
Church, as we have already seen, became a distinct com- 
munity, separating itself from heretical sects in the East, and 
from the Roman hierarchy in the West. Many of its doe: 
trines have been involved in the history already given. We 
need not, therefore, dwell upon these longer than to group 
them for a single view, 

The canon of Scripture was settled at the Council of Nice, 
A. D. 325, (if traditional history be not at fault,) in which the 
Latins participated. This canon we accept at the present 
day, with the distinction between the canonical and apocry- 
phal books. These Scriptures the Greek Church accepts as 
“The Divine Word alone, resting assured that it, only, contains 
the true rules by which we ought to please God.” At the 
same time it entertains, like the Roman Catholic Churches, 
a high regard for tradition and the authority of the Fathers, 
to which it makes constant appeal, though not as superior but 
as subsidiary to the Word of God. Indeed, in the General 
Council of Nice, the first and greatest of all, and the one to 
which pre-eminently the Greek Church points as an example, 
the overruling sentiment, according to Sozomen, was that 
even ancient opinions were not to be received without sifting 
and inquiry. (Sozomen, i, 17.) And, according to Eusebius 
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and Socrates, the decisive reference in all cases was to the 
Old and New Testaments, while tradition was produced not as 
authoritative, but as historical evidence subordinate to Scrip- 
ture. (Eusebius, V. C., iii, 6; Socrates, i, 8.) 

Unlike the Roman, the Greek Church does not restrict the 
Bible to the clergy alone, but declares, “Let all the clergy 
and laymen possess the adorable and Sacred Scriptures ;” rep- 
resenting it in their old hymns as “a well-spring of life.” 
Says the celebrated Archbishop Platon of Russia, “ Although 
in consequence of the different stations and abilities of men, 
all cannot so easily exercise themselves in reading the Holy 
Scriptures, yet it is highly desirable that they should.” 

“God be praised,” said an intelligent Russian layman, “the 
Eastern Church has never ruled that religious light and in- 
struction are confined to the clergy. It is still in our own 
power to redeem the future.” (Gregory’s Vindica.) In the 
Eastern Church, missionary effort has always been attended by 
a translation of the Scriptures into the language of each 
nation, and the vernacular is employed as the proper medium 
for the religious literature and the religious life; for example, 
the Arabic translation for the Coptic Church, the Russian in 
Russia, and the Greek in Greece. In this particular, the 
Greek Church agrees precisely with the missionary practice 
of the Protestants, who desire to give the Scriptures to the 
common people ; and as directly differs from the Latin Church, 
which everywhere maintains one single language for the wor- 
ship and the Word of God, a language for the priests only, 
“the Latin language of the Old Empire and the New Church 
of Rome.” At the same time that this just regulation exists 
in the Greek Church, it must be admitted that the transla- 
tions for the different nations were made so long since that 
many of these languages have become obsolete or dead, and 
no new translations having been made, for want of requisite 
energy or courage, the wise design of the system has been vir- 
tually defeated. Hence great destitution and ignorance of 
thé Scriptures prevail within the limits of the Greek Church. 
The Council of Bethlehem, A. D. 1672, partly in consequence 
of this state of things, and partly as a cause, declared, “ All 
Scripture is not to be read by the untrained,” for the reason 
that it would be “like giving strong meat to children.” 
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Through like apathy, a similar condition of things might 
occur in Protestant countries in the lapse of centuries. The 
defect evidently is not in the system, but in the languid life 
which fails to keep pace with the changes of time. The 
defect suggests the remedy. That there is a translation 
at all, proves that it should be in the living language of the 
people. The system needs to be revived, and earnestly ap- 
plied to meet the new demand. 

The doctrines concerning the divine trinity and unity, the 
relation of the Father and the Son, the deity of the Holy 
Ghost, the incarnation, the humanity and divinity of Christ, 
his twofold nature and single personality, his sufferings, his 
atoning death, his resurrection and ascension and second 
coming, the resurrection of the dead, and the final judgment, 
these cardinal doctrines were developed and defined by sue- 
cessive general councils, are steadfastly retained in common 
by the Greek Church and the Roman, and are the very doctrines 
accepted by orthodox Protestants at the present day. This doc- 
trinal harmony was disturbed when the Western Councils of To- 
ledo and Aix la Chapelle interpolated “ Filioque” into the creed 
of Constantinople, concerning the procession of the Holy 
Ghost. The single procession, as affirmed by the General 
Council of Constantinople, the Greek Church maintains by 
reference to John xv, 26: “But when the Comforter is come 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit 
of Truth which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify 
of me.” 

At first the Roman Pontiff, Leo III., professed indifference, 
condemned the interpolation, but adopted the doctrine ; pro- 
posing, however, that, by a prudent erasure, the symbol be 
restored to its integrity. Yet the interpolation once made, 
remained, “was transcribed into the symbol, chanted in the 
liturgy of the Vatican,” and introduced throughout the Latin 
Churches. The protest of the Greeks became general. Vol- 
umes were written upon the subject. The dispute was for 
a while unremitting. But at length the heat of the contest 
subsided; and no less a Greek than Platon has declared, “ We 
do not wish to pry into this, for it is an unsearchable mystery ; 
and we ought not to engage much in disputation upon it.” 
Protestants would doubtless approve this conclusion of the 
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Greek, although they coincide in this doctrine with the 
Romans. 

From what has been already said, it is evident that the 
. Greeks differ from the Latins in regard to the worship of 
images; but the long and desperate struggle on this point 
failed of a complete triumph for the Greek Church. Two 
females, the Empress Irene and the Empress Theodora, yielded 
to the fascinating superstition, and well nigh undid the work 
of six emperors. The controversy ended in a compromise 
strictly prohibiting images in relief or embossed work, but 
allowing the use of rough paintings and engravings in copper 
or silver. (Encye. Amer.) Representations of the Father are 
forbidden by the Greek Church. Yet my own observation in 
the East, coinciding with the testimony of other travelers, 
proves that this rule is frequently violated. The Infinite 
Father is often seen coarsely painted as a venerable man, sup- 
porting in his hand a globe, symbolizing creation and provi- 
dence. Representations of the Holy Ghost descending upon 
Christ at his baptism are common in the Greek Churches, 
while pictures of saints and of the Virgin are almost universal. 

If it be said that the worship of God is debased by this 
worship of pictures, the plausible Platon is ready with this 
apology: First. That the doctrines of the Church forbid to 
draw upon the canvas age en of the unseen and 
incomprehensible God. “Second. That these pictures of the 
Saviour and of saints are not made for deification, but for 
commemoration, that they may stimulate to deeper piety or to 
the imitation of the good. Third. That the obeisance is not 
made to the pictures, but to the beings represented. And 
finally, that the worship offered before the picture of the 
Saviour should consist in the deepest humility of soul; while 
the reverence to the pictures of saints should be such as we 
render to them out of a loving heart, as Ais favorites and as 
of the same nature and of the same Church and members of 
the same body with ourselves. This apology would do credit 
to-the skill of a Jesuit. But common observation proves, that 
if the more philosophic make this distinction, the masses do 
not; that “the images and saints of the learned are the gods 
of the vulgar.” An old Byzantine hymn to the famous picture 
of Odessa attests the character of the worship rendered: 
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“ How can we with mortal eyes contemplate this image whose 
celestial splendor the host of heaven presumes not to behold ? 
He who dwells in heaven condescends this day to visit us by 
his venerable image; he who is seated on the cherubim visits 
us this day by a picture, which the Father has delineated with 
his immaculate hand, which he has formed in an ineffable 
manner, and which we sanctify by adoring it with fear and 
love.” Indeed, the eleventh century was vexed with the grave 
question “whether these pictures were endowed with proper 
and inherent sanctity.” This question of the learned is soon 
answered in the affirmative by the feeble and unlearned, as 
the Russian peasant promptly replied to the inquiry, “ Whose 
likeness is that?” “It is our only Lord God, St. Nicholas ;” 
or as another suddenly cut short his devotions when he found 
that the sacred picture which he supposed himself to be wor- 
shiping had been removed, exclaiming, “Impossible to pray 
without a God to pray to.” The design at first doubtless was 
to assist the feeble and ignorant mind to raise its conceptions to 
spiritual and heavenly things; but they became a hinderance. 
They were designed as symbols with which to apprehend the 
symbolized; but they filled the fancy with material images, 
and arrested the soul in its aspirations after an infinite spir- 
itual being. 

The Greek Church rejects the Roman doctrine of the celib- 
acy of the clergy. As late as the fiira century no rule was 
prescribed. But the question was raised in the first general 
council by the delegates from the West. When the Eastern 
clergy failed to reply, the valiant old monk Paphnutius, 
although he had chosen this ascetie rule for himself, roughly 
but honestly exclaimed, “Lay not this heavy yoke on the 
clergy ; all cannot bear it. Marriage is honorable in all, and 
the bed undefiled. Marriage itself is continence.” The 
blunt plea was effective, and ever since the Eastern Church 
has allowed, “and now almost enjoins marriage on all its 
clergy before ordination, without permitting it afterward.” 
This regulation has contributed largely, during the lapse of 
centuries, to preserve the Greek Church from the dissoluteness 
which has debased so many of the Latin clergy. 

The Greeks discard the Roman doctrine of purgatory, drawn 
from the pagan theory of the purification of departed souls by 
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means of a certain kind of fire. Again and again have they 
issued their protest. “We own no purgatory fire,” is their 
explicit language to the Council of Basle in the fifteenth cen- 
tury; “we own no purgatory fire, nor any temporal punish- 
ment by fire which shall have an end; for we received no such 
thing by tradition, nor doth the Eastern Church confess it. . . . 
The doctrine proposed of a purgatory fire is to be cast out of 
the Church,” ete. (Elliott’s Delin. of Romanism, ii, 12.) Yet 
they encourage masses, prayers, and contributions for those 
who die apparently penitent but with the work of grace incom- 
plete. The Council of Bethlehem, A. D. 1672, affirmed the 
existence of discipline in Hades for such as, having committed 
mortal sin, repent while in the body, yet have not brought 
forth fruits for repentance. From this decision the Russians 
dissent. The regulations are merely local. Money is nowhere 
paid for masses in behalf of the dead. “The Church has 
determined nothing dogmatically about the state of the 
departed.” 

Unlike the Roman Church, the Greeks practice a triple 
immersion in baptism. And here the practice of the 
Greek Church indicates a belief in baptismal regeneration 
without the influence of the Holy Spirit and the exercise of 
faith. Indeed, one of the petitions in the baptismal service 
is the following: “ Let us pray that this water be the laver of 
regeneration for the remission of sins, and for the garment of 
incorruption.” And again: “ Fashion thy Christ in him who 
is now to be regenerated.” Yet the formula of the Church 
declares that the invisible effects, namely: regeneration and 
reconciliation with God, can be attained only by faith in Christ ; 
and if any be lost, (the language is explicit,) he is lost not on 
account of his not having been plunged in water, but because 
he hath not believed in the name of the only begotten Son of 
God, for the words of the Gospel remain unalterable : “ Except 
a man be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.” 

In regard to the eucharist, the Greeks differ from the 
Romans in administering the elements in both kinds to the 
laity, and in the use of leavened bread. In this, as in baptism, 
they seem to recognize a sacramental efficacy. In the liturgy 
of St. Basil this petition occurs: “Give us till our last breath 
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worthily to receive the portion of thy hallowed things for a 
viaticum of eternal life, for an acceptable defense at the ter- 
rible tribunal of thy Christ.” And says the Council of Beth- 
lehem: “To the godly these elements procure remission of 
sins, and eternal life.” This council, in 1672, decided thie 
question which has been raised for years, whether the Greek 
Church accepts the doctrine of transubstantiation. “We 
believe,” says the seventeenth article, in their decisions, “that 
in the celebration of this mystery our Lord Jesus Christ is 
present, not in a figurative or imaginary manner, but verily 
and indeed; so that after the consecration of the bread, the 
bread is changed, transubstantiated, etc., into the very true 
body and blood of our Lord which was born in Bethlehem . . . 
and that the wine is converted and transubstantiated into the 
very true blood of the Lord which was shed for the life of the 
world when he suffered upon the cross.” 

The veneration of pictures already mentioned is (as we 
should naturally expect) accompanied by the invocation of 
saints and of the Virgin. This is sometimes denied; but the 
evidence of it is so direct and full as to be conclusive. The 
Trisagon concludes a petition thus: “ Make safe our goings. 
through the prayers and supplications of the glorious Mother 
of God and ever-virgin Mary, and all thy saints.” Again: 
“Do thou our instructor, by thy words, father John Chry- 
sostom, intercede to the Word, Christ our Lord, that our souls 
may be saved.” And again: “Through the intercessions of 
the holy mother of God, and all the saints who. have pleased 
thee since the beginning of the world.” These are samples of 
the evidence which might be adduced to an indefinite extent. 
I am aware that apologists declare this invocation to be very 
different from the invocation of God, and that the Greek 
ritual would explain the invocation of departed saints to 
be like the request which the Apostle makes of the saints 
on earth: “I beseech you, brethren, that ye strive together with 
me, in your prayers to God for me;” that this invocation does 
not lay aside the all-powerful mediation of Christ, which is the 
necessary foundation both of our prayers and of the intercession 
of saints. But the apology, though plausible, is unsatisfactory. 
Facts dissipate the illusion. One writer describes as not uncom- 
mon an occurrence which shows that the devotee would insult 
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Jesus rather than dishonor the saint. Two men who had deposed 
before a tribunal to certain facts of which they professed them- 
selves witnesses, by kissing the cross, after being called upon 
to depose to the same facts in the church and in the name of 
the saint, actually refused to do so, leaving no doubt on the 
minds of all present that they had perjured themselves in the 
name of Christ, while they could not venture to attest a false- 
hood in the name of the saint. 

If the reports of travelers be true “the peasant from Parnes, 
or the shepherd from Hymettus, or the boor of Russia, 
kneeling before the picture of the holy Virgin, is animated 
by the same hopes and faith, in view of the graceless fig- 
ure before &im, as were wont to inflame the piety of his 
pagan ancestor when he worshiped before the statue of 
Minerva.” 

As a consequence of such fatal errors in practice, formalism 
readily usurps the place of faith in Christ. The direction in 
the order of “the lesser habit” coincides with this tendency, 
namely: “ By fasting and prayer thou must obtain the mercy 
of God.” An illustration is at hand. A Russian princess 
inquired of her priest confessor what good thing she must do 
to inherit eternal life? “Never,” he replied, “will you be 
perfect until you have learned to live on mushroom skins.” 
This formalism is strikingly exhibited in their high regard for 
fasts and feasts. The Greek Church observes eight fasts, 
which oceupy in all about two hundred days in the year. 
The Greeks are in general more austere in their fasts than the 
Romans. They have also more than fifty feast days; so that 
the Greek Christian, mistaking the means for the end, is sub- 
jected to a continuous alternation of fasting and feasting. 
And in proportion as the rigor of the fasting has been pre- 
served, so much the more excessive is the degree of gluttony 
and relaxation when the announcement “Christ is risen” has 
issued from the mouth of the archbishop. During Easter 
week they run into every kind of excess, as if rioting, de- 
batchery, gambling and drinking, were as much a religious 
observance as starving had been before. 

We know that the tendency to formalism is common in all 
Churches, even the most evangelical; but therefore it should 
be the more carefully guarded against. We are glad to 
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know that the theory of the Greek Church is purer than the 
practice, and we cheerfully accord to them the full benefit of 
the Confession in the Longer Orthodox Catechism: “ Who 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness? They 
who while they love to do good, yet count not themselves 
righteous, nor rest on their own good works, but acknowledge 
themselves sinners and guilty before God; and who by the 
wish and prayer of faith, hunger and thirst after the justifica- 
tion of grace through Jesus Christ, as after spiritual meat and 
drink.” We heartily accept the statement of Platon, the 
metropolitan of Moscow, “ That superstition is not less 
destructive which leads men proudly to place dependence on 
their own works; for though we ought by all,means to do 
good works, yet at the same time we are to place our hope 
of salvation alone on the mercy of the Saviour.” And every 
Christian heart will unite in this petition: “Be with us sin-. 
ners, O Lord, in this hour; abide in the midst of all of us, 
purify our hearts, and sanctify our souls; cleanse us from all 
the sins that we have committed voluntarily or involuntarily. 
Grant that we may offer unto thee reasonable sacrifices, sacri- 
fices of benediction and spiritual incense. Let it enter within 
the vail, into the place of the holy of holies.” (Neale’s 
History.) 

There is, certainly, reason for encouragement, as well as 
room for charity, in view of such orthodox formulas, and such 
individual confessions in high places; and especially in the 
progress making by the Russian Church, which is by far the 
most influential in the Greek Christian community. 

In the Russian Church (indeed in the Sclavonie Churches) 
it is said that auricular confession, which was once minute 
and universal, is reduced to a recital of the ten command- 
ments, with the avowal of the violation; while the priestly 
absolution is merely declarative: “May the Lord absolve 
thee.” Throughout the Eastern Church “the scandals, the 
influence, the terrors of the Latin confessional are unknown.” 

Expiatory torment, or purgatory, is discarded; while the 
service for the dead is commemorative, and no money is paid 
for masses of deliverance, an omission which must tend rap- 
idly to terminate the superstition. In the Greek Church it 
has been a standing custom, on Orthodox Sunday, (the first 
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Sabbath in Lent) to pronounce anathemas against the sixty 
errors, real and imaginary, which are enumerated. The Rus- 
sian Church has introduced a change, omitting the exploded 
notions of the past, denouncing only existing errors. Preach- 
ing, which was formerly unknown, is encouraged, and is 
steadily increasing; and the Bible within the half century has 
been distributed in many regions of former destitution. In 
addition to this, missions have Deen undertaken by Russia in 
North-western America, in Mexico, in Siberia, and in her vast 
Asiatje provinces. Since 1830, Russian missionaries have 
been laboring with great success for the conversion of the 
entire population of the Aleutian Isles. As early as 1847, 
the Kamschadales were almost wholly won from their nomadic 
life to civilization and Christianity. The Lamutes on the 
Gulf of Okhotsk are almost entirely Christianized. There are 
chapels and missionaries in the Amoor territory which in 
1858 came into the possession of Russia; and a mission has 
been established having Northern China for its prospective 
field. These missions are prosperous, and paganism is disap- 
pearing before their steady advance. A native ministry is 
being raised up on the mission ground, for which a seminary 
has been founded at Jokutsk. “As Russia is constantly 
advancing her landmarks toward the center of Asia, the 
Churches of Russia have an immense and most inviting 
missionary field awaiting their laborers.” These missions will 
react upon the Church at home, imparting new life, and thus 
securing new energy. 

These examples of progress (which cannot fail to exert an 
influence upon other portions of the Greek Church) we may 
connect with the steady conservatism of some hopeful features 
of their ecclesiastical economy ; especially with the recognition 
of the laity, and the rejection of the Papacy. The laity (as 
already stated) may receive the communion in both kinds, 
unlike the Roman. The laity may read the Scriptures, unlike 
the Roman. The monastic order may receive laymen, as it 
does (to a greater extent than clergy) in the East, but as it 
does not in the West. Indeed, the institutions in the East 
are lay, and not clerical ; while in the West they are clerical, 
and not lay. This is a difference which has not been appreci- 
ated by Protestants, and which must powerfully affect the 
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Greek Church as the laymen become more intelligent and 
enterprising, as they certainly will under the elevating influ- 
ence of Christian progress. The sacred unction of confirma- 
tion, conferred at baptisin, and so conferred upon layman as 
well as priest, is pointed out as symbolizing the royal priest- 
hood of every Christian, and thus “destroying the wall of 
separation that Rome has raised between the ecclesiastic and 
the layman, for we are all pyjests of the Most High, priests 
though not pastors, in different degrees.” (Quelques Mots, 
par un Chrétien Orthodoxe.) The rejection of the Papacy, 
both in theory and practice, is well established. It has been 
tested by the experience of all the past, and is satisfactory to 
the Greek Church. In all the negotiations and attempts at 
reunion for eight hundred years, this insurmountable obstacle 
has interposed. And when, so recently as 1848, Pope Pits IX. 
addressed a letter to the Christians of the East, exhorting 
them “to return to the unity of the Church,” at the same 
time earnestly advocating the Papacy; the Greek Church, 
through its patriarchs, promptly rejected the invitation in 
their encyclic letter in this bold and decisive language: “ Of 
the heresies which have spread over a great part of the world, 
for judgments known to the Lord, Arianism was one, and at 
the present day Popery is another. But like the former, 
which has altogether vanished, the latter, also, although now 
flourishing, shall not endure to the end, but shall pass away 
and be cast down, and that mighty voice shall be heard from 
heaven, ‘It is fallen.’ ” (Neale’s “ History of the Holy Eastern 


Church.”) 





‘ 


Art. III.—SPONTANEOUS GENERATIONS. 


FROM THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, (J. JAMIN.) 


By the side of animals and vegetables of large size, which 
are well known to us, is hidden an entire world of minute 
creatures, which was closed to us until the microscope was dis- 
covered, and which has been revealed gradually as that instru- 
ment has gained in power. Of these beings, some are classed 
among the fungi, of which they have all the characteristics ; 
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others among animals, on account of their movements and mode 
of nutrition. They are called infusoria, because they exist in 
infusions. Some of them, indeed, possess properties common 
to animals and vegetables, and stand on the border of the two 
kingdoms, between which they establish a sort of continuity. 

It was at first thought that their organization was extremely 
simple; but by observing them with stronger magnifying 
powers it was discovered that they possessed complicated 
viscera. By nourishing them with colored substances their 
stomachs, which are numerous, may be rendered visible, and 
the movements of the food along the intestinal canal may be 
followed. The largest have very voluminous and fertile organs 
of reproduction ; others, which are scarcely visible, appear 
deprived of them, and it is not known how they are repro- 
duced; but observation being impossible, imagination has 
sought to take its place. Complete beings being discovered, 
some without apparent cause, without our having followed 
their genealogy or witnessed their birth, it was thought that 
they had no progenitors, and that they were spontaneously 
hatched in the putrefaction of organic matter. Such is the 
origin of the famous hypothesis of spontaneous generations, 
devised, like all other hypotheses, to bridge over a gap in our 
knowledge old as the world, often apparently closed, but always 
reappearing, since no sooner are the means of reproduction 
observed in species which were thought without them than 
other creatures still smaller have been discovered to puzzle us 
again. When the adversaries have exhausted their arguments 
the discussion slumbers, but it always revives with passion 
when new facts call up the old quarrel. I have taken part 
since 1860 in one of these arguments, which I shall describe 
without speaking of those which have preceded it. I propose 
merely to classify and present its main points for my readers, 
who will judge according to their impressions. 

All superior beings, without exception, receive life from 
parents which they resemble, and they have no other mode of 
generation. The smallest ¢nfusoria and the most rudimentary 
vegetables are the only ones whose origin ever seems mysterious. 
We have then to occupy ourselves only with these, which, 
fortunately, are few. A short enumeration will suffice for the 
understanding of what follows. We find, first, the family of 
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ciliated infusoria, which inhabit stagnant waters. They owe 
this name to mobile hairs ranged like the eyebrows (ci/za) on 
the surface of the body, which vibrate rapidly, and like numer- 
ous oars, impress on the animal with remarkable ease and a 
variety of gaits all the movements it has to execute. They 
are animals of tolerably large size, approaching in some cases a 
tenth of a millimetre. We are tolerably well acquainted with 
the details of their organization. They have several stomachs, 
a liver, and a voluminous organ of reproduction. Among them 
are found the colpods, carniverous infusoria, voracious, active, 
and common, whose characteristic form resembles that of the 
kidney-bean. 

The monads, which occur still more frequently, are much 
smaller. “It would take two thousand of them in a line to 
cover a millimetre. Most frequently they appear as active 
points. They are little known, because their minuteness con- 
ceals their interior organization. Only the largest have been 
observed. They have the form of an ovoid gland, split at the 
point, the mouth, and are armed with a sting or horn, an organ 
with a double name and a double purpose, to seize nourish- 
ment, and to strike the water with a vibrating movement, 
which gives the animal motion as a propeller a vessel. The 
body is covered with glands, at first small, which gradually 
increase, are detached, and become new beings like their par- 
ent. The monad is voracious, and always in motion, never still 
until it is glutted. 

Descending the animal scale, we come to the family of the 
vibrions. The individuals composing it are reduced to thin 
threads, separated into numerous articulations, which are joined 
at the ends. They are like strings of beads, which may from 
time to time be shaken to pieces; but the fragments multiply 
and lengthen, to divide anew like the original from which they 
are derived. We may readily conceive the fruitfulness of such 
a mode of reproduction, the only one known, but which may 
yet not be the sole resource of the vibrions. Without head or 
tail, with no distinction of the extremities, destitute of every 
apparent organ, they are the most simple of beings, yet nature 
has intrusted to them one of the most necessary functions in 
the equilibrium of the world. They may as well be considered 
vegetables as animals. They are endowed with a proper mo- 
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tion, and are classed, according to the manner in which it is 
performed, into three genera, which inhabit infusions, and may 
easily be distinguished. The bacteria are rigid and balanced 
as of one piece; the vibrions are flexible, and endowed with a 
wormlike movement ; and the spirilla resemble corkscrews, and 
move in spirals, as a screw in a nut. 

The vegetable kingdom furnishes microscopic fungi of the 
families of the mucidines, torulacci, and moulds, whose essen- 
tial characteristics are like those of the ordinary mushroom. 
This is known to be a subterranean plant which occurs in 
manure beds, where it forms a close web of white threads, 
called by botanists mycelium. It is endowed with a surpris- 
ing vitality. We may dry it, heat it to the boiling point, keep 
it for years, and revive it again by restoring it to the conditions 
of temperature, moisture, etc., in which it first took life. When 
mature it develops rapidly, often in a night, an exterior eatable 
excrescence, commonly regarded as the fungus itself, but which 
is considered by the botanist as simply the organ of fructifica- 
tion. This bears the germs or spores, fine light grains, which 
detach themselves, are blown away, and sow themselves anew. 
This evolution, well known in the common mushroom, is per- 
formed with at least equal fruitfulness in the microscopic 
fungi. If, for example, we leave a piece of bread in the moist 
air, a mycelium which can be sown will establish itself and 
creep through the tissue and push up its exterior stems. To 
the naked eye, and in common language, this is breadmould ; 
the microscope shows it to be composed of branching stems, 
bearing spores, which detach themselves and fly away at ma- 
turity. It is the penicilium glaucum, a fungus as well known 
and classified with as much precision as the eatable agaric, 
which is sown in the Roquefort cheeses and developed as the 
green mould, a characteristic and special merit of that esteemed 
viand. The blight which destroys the leaves of fruit-trees, the 
oidium of the grapevine, are fungi of the same family, and 
related to those which cause the potato disease. Easy to sow, 
jnultiplying infinitely, resisting every remedy, they attack 
everything; wheat as rust, rye as ergot, larve, living insects, 
silkworms, etc. Each chooses the station which suits it best, 
where it can find its special nourishment, from which it gen- 
erally receives its name. 
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Still lower in the vegetable kingdom are forms more mys- 
terious on account of the mission which is reserved for them— 
the ferments. The most studied and best known is the yeast 
plant. To the naked eye it is a yellowish pulp, a kind of 
dregs, which is formed in the making of beer. If we put a 
little of it in a liquor containing considerable sugar, a little 
nitrogenized matter, and phosphates, it increases like a plant 
in rich soil. It is really a fungoid plant, (torula cerevisie,) 
which under the microscope shows a mass of roundish globules 
without interior details. Observing one of them, we may see a 
bubble rise to the surface and grow till it resembles the primi- 


tive globule, and is reproduced like it. Thus begins and con- 


tinues gradually by germination the increase of this living pulp. 
This plant accomplishes one of the most marvelous phenomena 
which it has been given to chemists to observe. It decomposes 
the sugar, resolving it into carbonic acid, which escapes in 
bubbles, and alcohol which remains in the liquor. Beer is 
thus made by a special chemical action due exclusively to the 
vital process of a microscopic body, to a function as necessary 
to it as respiration to us. Take away the sugar and it perishes, 
as we would without air. This ferment is not the only one 
known. Chemistry reveals many analogous species, each caus- 
ing special chemical actions which transform by ferments a 
large mass of natural substances. These bodies play an im- 
portant part in terrestrial life, for their number is immense, 
and they are multiplied beyond all conception when they meet 
the requisite conditions. 

The reader now knows all that is necessary concerning those 
microscopic beings in which nature so abounds, and whose 
study is so necessary on account of the service they render us and 
the evils they bring upon us. The question of their generation 
is far from being a question of mere curiosity, and its solution 
is very important, as we must learn how to increase and destroy 
them. We must first describe the principal circumstances 
under which they appear. 

Let us macerate in pure water the leaves or stems of some 
plant, a handful of hay, for example, or some animal substance, 
as milk, blood, urine, or any organic tissue. After carefully 
filtering it, let it be put in a vessel and covered, or even corked, 
taking care, however, to leave the air in contact with the 
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liquid. In a couple of days, if the requisite temperature is 
preserved, the surface will be covered with a thin vail, which 
will thicken in time and become a consistent film. This will 
be peopled with bacteria, vibrions, and spirilla; it will swarm 
with monads and colpods; it will serve as the soil for a forést 
of mould-plants. Not every solution will produce all these 
creatures; but they will be found in those which are adapted 
to their wants. The most remarkable circumstance is, that in 
liquors will appear the ferments which can decompose them. 
Thus the yeast-plant appears whenever there are sugar, nitro- 
genized matter, and phosphates, and the mycoderm of vinegar 
in wine to change it into acetic acid; and in general every 
species presents itself wherever it can exercise its special func- 
tion. Such experiments have been varied in every possible 
manner; the results have always been constant, and may be 
summed up as follows: Every organic substance kept moist in 
contact with atmospheric air, at a temperature of from 15° to 
25° centigrade, will be inhabited naturally, internally and 
externally, by infusoria or moulds, whose species will vary 
with the substance, and of whose origin we are ignorant. 

In all discussion it is an important point for the contestants 
to agree upon the fundamental facts. This condition is realized 
in the present case. The law we have enunciated is indis- 
putable; no one thinks of disputing it; but physiologists, 
though agreeing as to the phenomena, differ in the explana- 
tion. Some reason as follows: When we take away any part 
from a vegetable or an animal, that part ceases to live. Its 
organic elements become free, and the part of life which they 
possessed is released from the collective life of the whole, and 
becomes individual. It is employed in vitalizing vibrions, 
ciliated infusoria, or fungi, and these beings, owing their birth 
to the decomposition of an anterior life, live separately under 
favoring circumstances. This idea, admitted by Buffon, and 
agreeing with the opinion recently announced by M. Fremy 
in the Academy of Sciences, asserts that life in one form may 
ye continued in another, and is well expressed by the term 
heterogeneity. Those who hold to this theory do not then sup- 
pose, as is generally thought, that life can spring from nothing ; 
in fact, they regard that as inadmissible; they simply assume 
the possibility of the parceling out of a life at the moment of 
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extinction into other existences just beginning, which would 
be, as it were, its small change. It must be acknowledged 
that there is nothing in such a theory contrary to sound philos- 
ophy. 

Other physiologists propose a different explanation, more in 
accordance with the general laws of nature. These microsco- 
pic organisms, they say, like superior beings, receive life from 
ascendants which they resemble, and transmit it without 
change to those which come after them. If we cannot dis- 
cover their generative organs, or witness their birth, it is 
because they are so small and nimble as to escape our observa- 
tion. They are so fruitful, and their germs so retentive of life 
and numerous, that they are diffused and accumulate every- 
where. When there are found in a given place the cireum- 
stances which favor the development and support of certain 
species, their germs, of which there is no lack, are there, ready 
to burst, live, and fructify. The term panspermy, expressing 
the universal diffusion of the germs, is applied to this theory. 
It is not less reasonable than that of heterogeneity. Both 
opinions bear the same relation to religious principles and the 
data of philosophy, which cannot pretend to discover the exact 
solution of the problem. The question has been brought to 
the surer tribunal of experiment. 

It must be admitted that the two theories do not present 
themselves with the same chances of success. There is a 
characteristic difference in the methods of proof upon which 
they must rely. Heterogeneity implies a negation, and can 
only invoke negative proofs. It must prove, first, that there 
are no germs either in the air or in putrescible liquors; in the 
second place, that we can kill, in the air and in organic matter, 
the germs which we may suppose to be there, without destroy- 
ing the spontaneous fecundity of the putrescible solutions. It 
is enough that an experimentist be unskillful and fail in finding 
or killing the germs, for him to believe that he may conclude 
that there are none. Thus the panspermatists can always say to 
their adversaries, You can neither discover nor kill the germs, 
because you are not skillful enough; and the heterogenists, 
who would seem to be wrong even if they were right, are 
driven to argumentation, which offers but a weak support, or 
to assume the attitude of negation, which prudenee condemns, 
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but which has not dismayed some eminent and earnest men. 
Among these, in France, in the first rank from age, reputation, 
and talent, is M. Pouchet, corresponding member of the 
Institute, director of the museum of Rouen, author of numer- 
ous remarkable labors in micrography. Besides him are Messrs. 
Joly and Musset, professors of the faculty of Toulouse. M. 
Joly has during the last year expounded, in a lecture at Paris, 
before an interested audience, the doctrine of heterogeneity. 
Received at first with sympathetic curiosity, he had the gre atifi- 
cation of shaking the convictions of some, and of reporting at 
Toulouse ardent ‘adhesions of a part of the scientific press. 

The task of the panspermatists seems more laborious; it is 
incomparably more delicate. They must show that there are 
always germs in the air, upon all the bodies that have been 
exposed to it, in all standing solutions, in every country and 
place. They are required to show these germs, to plant them, 
and to gather a harvest of like bodies to those which have 
produced them. To complete the proof, they must be able, 
by suppressing all the germs, to make sterile spontaneously 
putrescible solutions. If they succeed in accomplishing all 
this, we must submit to the authority of an irresistible demon- 
stration. We shall soon see in what degree this task has been 
accomplished. It was first undertaken by M. Pasteur. M. 
Coste, a weighty authority, seconds him. Messrs. Milne 
Edwards and Chevreul, and a large number of scientific men, 
have also adopted panspermatic views. Thus the facts are 
admitted without dispute, the question and the issues are 
plainly expressed. On both sides are men of high talent 
and equal sincerity and courtesy; under these conditions the 
contest has been carried on before an interested and curious 
public. 

The debate was opened by M. Pasteur in February, 1860, 
in this wise: The atmosphere is never pure; it is defiled by a 
multitude of minute bodies, which are kept up by its resist- 
ance, and are displaced by the slightest breeze. This can be 
easily proved by introducing a ray of light into a darkened 
chamber, when the illuminated particles become visible. They 
are innumerable, always in motion, and they penetrate every- 
where. If there are germs in the air, they certainly form part 
of this floating world, and may be collected by filtering the air 
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through obstacles intricate and close enough to arrest and 
retain them. To accomplish this, M. Pasteur passed several 
cubic meters of air through a narrow tube, into which he had 
previously introduced a long wad of amianthus or tow, or 
better still, gun-cotton, The wad was perceptibly soiled by 
the experiment; it was evident that the greater number, if not 
the whole, of the floating atoms had been deposited upon it. 
It was digested in a mixture of alcohol and ether, which has 
the property of dissolving gun-cotton; the dust fell to the 
bottom of the vessel, whence it was collected and studied 
under the microscope. Among the coarse fragments and sedi- 
ment were perceived a number of roundish organic bodies, 
which in volume and general aspect seemed identical with the 
spores of mucidines and eggs of infusoria which had already 
been recognized in microscopic observations of the dust which 
is naturally deposited on polished surfaces when left in the 
air. 

Shortly afterward M. Pouchet made analogous researches by 
a different process. He contrived an instrument which he called 
an aeroscope, consisting essentially of a tube with a fine point, 
through which the air to be studied was passed in a jet, and re- 
ceived upon a plate of glass covered with some viscous sub- 
stance. This jet deposited a pile of dust, which was subjected 
to the microscope. With this instrument M. Pouchet collected 
coal dust, inorganic debris, feathers, hairs, grains of starch, etc., 
but none or few of organic germs. He performed his experi- 
ments in different countries. According to M. Joly, “ He 
examined the particles which find their way into the respira- 
tory cavities of men and animals; the accumulated dust of cen- 
turies in the cathedrals; that of the air in public halls, theaters, 
and hospitals. He crossed seas, and ascended high mountains ; 
he went into the tombs of the Pharaohs and examined their 
dusty and blackened skulls.” Why were the researches of 
M. Pouchet so constantly negative, and those of M. Pasteur, 
who did not go so far, always fruitful? The difference in the 
results is not surprising. The success of the one is owing to 
his thorough process of investigation ; the failure of the other 
to his aeroscope, which is worthless. A skillful experimentist, 
Dr. Sales-Girons, proposed to impregnate air with the impalpa- 
ble precipitate of mineral waters for the breathing of the sick, 
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and to show that his medicaments would reach the bronchial 
vessels, he endeavored to pass them through sharply-curved 
tubes of glass moistened, so that the air charged with mineral 
particles should strike at each curve a wall of glass, as in 
M. Pouchet’s aeroscope. He has conclusively shown that the 
coarse particles were arrested by these obstacles, while the fine 
ones passed on. So the aeroscope collected the gross particles 
from the atmosphere, but let pass the more minute spores and 
eggs. Thus M. Pouchet never found them, ‘while M. Pasteur 
obtained them, saw them, and exhibited them. How could he 
have done this if they had not existed ? 

Strongly bearing against M. Pouchet are the recent remark- 
able studies of Dr. Lemaire and Professor Gratiolet, who have 
lately attempted with success the first serious physiological 
analysis of the atmosphere. By means of an instrument called 
an aspirator they slowly conducted air by a fine tube through 
water, in which it was washed, and left the floating bodies, 
great and small, which it contained. To this method, the effi- 
cacy and simplicity of which are evident, they add another yet 
more ingenious, which is within the reach of the least skillful. 
It is by placing at any required spot a saucer, in which stands 
a closed vase filled with ice. The moisture of the air condens- 
ing on the vase drops into the saucer, carrying with it the 
atmospheric dust which had come in contact with the vase. 
Wherever the analysis has been performed an abundant har- 
vest of spores and infusorial germs has been obtained. They 
have been found in every kind of grain, in preserved food, and 
even in medical preparations. 

Thus it can no longer be doubted that there are germs every- 
where. It remains to be proved that whenever we take them 
away or kill them we at the same time destroy the fecundity of 
infusions. We had already the conclusive experiments of 
Schultze and Schwann upon this point, but without dwelling 
upon these we will merely relate how M. Pasteur has repeated 
them and improved upon them. He introduced into several 
Similar globes an equal quantity of a putrescible solution which 
had been boiled for fifteen minutes. The ebullition produced 
the double effect of destroying by cooking all the germs which 
" might have been in the liquid and in the globes, and of sweep- 
ing out the interior with a current of steam. While cooling, 
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ordinary atmospheric air, bringing with it the germs and the 
so-called spontaneous generation, was allowed to enter a part 
of the globes, while air in which the germs had been burnt by 
passing through a red-hot tube was introduced into the others. 
The latter were invariably sterile; the germs having been sup- 
pressed, all further life was destroyed. 

Having thus shown the presence in floating dust of what 
seemed to be spores and eggs, and having proved that by heat- 
ing air was rendered sterile, M. Pasteur had only to demon- 
strate that these were really fertile germs. To do this he had 
to plant them. Having prepared as before a barren solution 
by boiling it and keeping it in a vessel of air that had been 
scorched, “he put into it a small tube containing a wad of ami- 
anthus. The solution continued sterile or fertile according to 
circumstances: always sterile when the wad had been heated 
red hot, and contained no germs; always fertile when it had 
previously been filtrated with air and had collected the round- 
ish bodies upon its filaments. When the contact of atmos- 
pheric air was allowed, generation took place at the end of 
twenty-four or thirty hours, and always at the points on the 
amianthus where the germs had been placed. Thus the germs 
were collected, planted, and developed. 

M. Pouchet repeated M. Pasteur’s experiment, with the dif- 
ference, that instead of tubes containing amianthus, he placed 
in the sterile vessel hay, leaves, or other putrescible substances 
which had been exposed for an hour and a half to a heat of 
150° cent. (He adds in a note that the temperature might be 
increased to 200° cent.) There appeared sometimes after a 
protracted period mucidines, vibrions, and bacteria, but in no 
case ciliated infysoria. Je explains this result by saying that 
if there had been germs in the putrescible matter they would 
have been decomposed by the high temperature to which they 
had been exposed, and that the fertility of the solution could 
in this case only be explained by heterogeneity., This argu- 


ment would be incontrovertible if it was demoristrated that 


infusoria could not sustain great variations of temperature 
without destruction ; but, as we shall see, this is not the case. 
It was shown some time ago by M. Chevreuil that the white 
of an egg, heated to 100° cent., will be cooked, and become 
insoluble in water; but that if it is first dried when cool, and 
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then heated to 100° cent. for an hour and a half, it will not 
coagulate, and when cooled again may be dissolved in water 
and will resume the properties it had when fresh. Now the 
white of an egg is the albumen of the animal tissues and eggs. 
Although eggs are rendered sterile by heating till their albu- 
men is coagulated, there seems to be no reason why their fer- 
tility should be destroyed by heat if coagulation does not take 
place. Observation fully justifies this reasoning. Spallanzi 
has found under the tiles of roofs rotiferee, which may be 
heated to 100° cent. if dry, and will revive if placed in water. 
M. Doyer has made similar observations on other classes of 
animalcule with similar results. It is, then, not impossible that 
the spores of mucidines and the eggs of vibrions may survive a 
temperature of 100° cent. It is only a question of*specifie en- 
durance. The difficulty, moreover, would seem as great for 
heterogeneity as for panspermy. Heterogeneity supposes in 
effect that the life of organic substances is transmitted to mi- 
croscopic beings. It would be as dificult to believe that life 
could resist a temperature of 200° cent. in these conditions as 
to admit its preservation at this temperature in eggs or seeds. 

But the heterogenists go further. They say to their adver- 
saries: “ You have introduced scorched air into a boiled solu- 
tion, and hate suppressed generation. Grant that you have 
burnt the germs which might have been in the air, are you 
sure that you have not at the same time destroyed some vivify- 
ing quality of the air, some unknown principle which may be 
the cause of spontaneous generations, some unanalyzed and un- 
analyzable kind of seminal air? Again, you plant the atmos- 
pheric bodies in amianthus, and say that it is they which have 
germinated. How do you know it? Has not the amianthus 
imbibed this vital principle of the air? Your experiment is no 
demonstration as long as these hypotheses are possible. To 
establish your conclusions you must show the same results 
without employing fire, acids, or any substance which can 
change the physiological properties of the air.” 

The panspermatists replied to these objections, which were 
not wanting in force, with new experiments. It will be remem- 
bered that the experiments of Messrs. Gratiolet and Lemaire 
consisted in collecting the germs of the air of the place of 
investigation in water, and examining the liquid under the 
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microscope. They began at Sologne, in a very unhealthy 
locality, on a pond in the neighborhood of a village which had 
a bad reputation for the prevalence of miasmatic fevers. The 
water had a marshy odor, and contained no living being. 
There appeared myriads of spherical, roundish, and fusiform 
spores, pale cells, and semi-transparent ovoid bodies. At the 
end of fifteen hours, a large number of these germs having 
been developed, upward of two hundred bacteria were. found 
inasingle drop. After forty-eight hours the water swarmed 
with vibrions and spirilla; and on the third day monads, whose 
incubation seemed slower, were moving in all directions. 
While this mass of beings was being thus developed, the germs 
from which, they originated necessarily disappeared. There 
could be no question of spontaneous generation here, for they 
had to deal with pure water, which never produces infusoria. 
As the water could not support its population, they were forced 
to prey upon each other. The bacteria were first sacrificed, 
then the vibrions and spirilla disappeared, after which the 
monads eat each other up. After fifteen days the largest alone 
survived. Then the water became pure again, and might be 
kept an indefinite time without repeopling itself. It had then 
obtained its germs from the air. If organic matter had been 
added so that the infusoria could have obtained food, they 
would have multiplied as long as it lasted, and would have 
done each other no harm. The experiment was repeated in a 
region noted for its salubrity, at Romainville, ninety meters 
above the Seine, among cultivated fields. Similar germs were 
found there, and gave birth to the same species of infusoria ; 
but being less numerous they disappeared in three days. Be- 
tween these extremes different localities were examined and 
classed according to the abundance of their aerial germs. Air 
was also analyzed which had stood or been passed near macera- 
tions containing infusoria. Syrup in fermentation, filled with 
yeast, gave out spores of this plant which the air took away ; 
and on washing a current which had passed over a maceration 
of tainted meat, germs were obtained, which were hatched in 
the water, and reproduced all the infusoria of the maceration. 
To these remarkable examples we will add the following 
observation, the most curious of all, That terrible malady which 
attacks hairy skin, the favus, or scald-head, is produced by a 
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microscopic fungus, the achorion shoenleinii. It has been 
carefully studied by M. Bazin, a physician of the St. Louis 
hospital, who had long admitted the possibility of its transmis- 
sion through the air, and who joined M. Lemaire in proving it. 
A youth of sixteen years, who had never received treatment, 
and who was afflicted with the disease in a severe form, was 
placed in a current of air, and at some distance a cooled ves- 
sel, from which the water of condensation was gathered; it 
was filled with living spores of the achorion, which had been 
conveyed by the air. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion derived from such 
skillful experiments, especially when we add others of M. 
Pasteur. He prepared a number of globes, the necks of which, 
drawn into long narrow tubes, were bent back and forth several 
times, and terminated in very small openings. He introduced 
into them albuminous sugared water, urine, or milk, which 
had been boiled some minutes, and left them, without closing, 
in a still place. Ebullition had destroyed all the moist germs 
the liquids had contained; the air which entered first, being 
hot, contained nothing living, and that which came in after- 
ward, in its tardy progress, would deposit in the sinuosities of 
the tube the floating dust, which could scarcely reach the 
liquid ; but the air would be continually renewed by variations 
of temperature and pressure, and the solution would eventu- 
ally be in contact with air which had suffered no preparation, 
except being deprived of its dust. According to heterogeneity 
the globes would all be fruitful ; according to panspermy, many 
would continue sterile. The experiment sustained panspermy, 

We come now to another proof, the most simple of all, 
which still more clearly answers the objections of heteroge- 
neity. M. Pasteur dispensed with long tortuous necks, but con- 
tinued to use the same globes, ending in slender points, and 
the same scalded liquids. When all the air had been swept 
out by vapor, he closed the globes by melting the points. Air 
being thus excluded, the liquids were preserved indefinitely 
*without mould or infusorial life, or change of any kind. Ata 
given time the globes were opened and shortly sealed again, 
having received and brought in contact with the putrescible 
liquid a limited volume of air with all that it contained, and 
all its properties, known and unknown. The heterogenist 
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would here find all the conditions necessary for spontaneous 
generation, and might predict that each liquid would be peo- 
pled with all the species which would be developed if it were 
left in free air. The panspermatist would reason: In intro- 
ducing air into the globe, there were introduced at the same 
time all the germs which it contained. But certainly so small 
a volume could not at once contain the spores and eggs of all 
known mucidines and infusoria, and since those it does con- 
tain are of different species, there will necessarily be consider- 
able difference in the results if the experiment is frequently 
repeated. If to-day we introduce the spores of the penicilium 
glaucum, to-morrow this fungus will appear on the surface of 
the liquid. In another globe we may have eggs of colpods, in 
another of bacteria, and in general the same solution will be 
peopled with different beings in the different vessels. It may 
even happen that air not containing germs will have entered 
some of the globes, and in that case they will continue sterile, 
thongh all the conditions demanded by heterogeneity are real- 
ized. Such barrenness would occur quite oftensin caves, places 
where the air is still, in winter, or after a rain. It would be 
more rare in summer, in time of drought, and where the air 
abounds in germs. These are natural consequences of the 
principles of panspermy. Experience confirms this reasoning 
with mathematical precision. 

M. Pasteur employed sixty similar globes containing the 
same solution. These he divided as they came into three 
series of twenty each. He then opened them in three different 
places chosen beforehand; the first series in the plain at the 
foot of Mt. Jura, the second on the high plateau of that range, 
the third at Montanvert, in the Mer de Glace, at the foot of 
the snows of Mont Blanc. Evidently the number of germs in 
the air of these localities should diminish as the elevation in- 
creases, in measure as it is removed from the meadows, fields, 
and waters whence they originate. Eight globes proved fertile 
in the plain; only five on the plateau of Jura; and of the 
twenty opened at Montanvert, one only developed mucidines. 
Thus it is shown that ordinary air does not always develop life 
in solutions, and that when it is divided into small separate 
volumes, some are fruitful and others are not. If lieterogeneity 
is true, they should always be fruitful. 
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At this point occurred an episode, concerning which we can- 
not be silent, since it has its teaching. Messrs. Joly, Musset, 
and Pouchet had taken globes, prepared as those used by M. 
Pasteur, to the summit of the Pyrenees. Having opened them 
and filled them with air at La Rencluse and la Maladetta, they 
had seen organisms produced in all of them. These results, 
opposed to those obtained by M. Pasteur, but agreeing with 
the provisions of heterogeneity, established a discrepancy of fact 
between the observers. Every one saw the dawn of a hope of 
terminating the dispute by a decisive experiment. M. Pasteur 
gladly seized the occasion, and it was agreed to refer the 
question to the judges of the Academy, who named a commis- 
sion of physiologists and chemists. The question was well 
put. “TI atlirm,” said M. Pasteur, “ that everywhere it is possi- 
ble to detach a volume of air from the atmosphere which will 
contain neither egg nor spore, and will not produce generation 
in putrescible solutions.” M. Joly wrote: “If one of our ves- 
sels continues unchanged, we will acknowledge our defeat.” 
M. Pouchet still more explicitly added; “I assert that wherever 
I take a cubic decimetre of air, when I put it in contact with 
a fermentible liquid in a close vessel, it will give birth to living 
organisms.” The parties thus engaging with a certain solem- 
nity, the issue seemed closed. This was in January, 1864. 
Some time afterward the heterogenists asked that the experi- 
ment might be delayed till the season of hot weather. M. 
Pasteur, with some regret, consented to the delay, and it was 
not until the 15th of June that the commission and the cham- 
pions could be got together. The commission, in view of the 
origin of the debate, wished to restrict it to the single experi- 
ment which had provoked it, and ought to end it, since it bore 
upon a single fact. The heterogenists would not admit this, 
and undertook to repeat their long series of experiments. This 
would be to reopen the discussion, and render the judgment 
as long as the dispute had been. The commission persisting, 
the heterogenists felt authorized to retire. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that the commission adhered so strictly to the pro- 
gramme on this occasion. But it is evident that the hetero- 
genists, however they may have colored their retreat, are self- 
condemned. If they had been sure of the fact which they,had 
solemnly engaged to prove or acknowledge themselves con- 
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quered, they would have persisted in demonstrating it, for it 
would have been the triumph of their doctrine. Only causes 
not sure are allowed to go by default. 

When discussions of so high a degree of scientific interest 
claim the attention of the public, it seems the duty of masters 
to put in the balance the weight of their authority. Thus it is 
with pleasure that we have seen M. Coste, the eminent embry- 
ologist, assert the right to correct interpretations which he 
deems erroneous. From the very first he has transferred the 
question to a new ground, by withdrawing it from the range of 
general experiments and philosophical reasoning, and subjecting 
it to the test of the observation of each microscopic species at the 
moment of its birth, development, and multiplication, to general- 
ize afterward with surety upon the particular facts. M. Coste 
selected the colpods, which are quite large and easy to observe 
and follow. They are sure to be found in a maceration of hay. 
Any one can observe them and study their motions and habits 
with a small microscope. By the aid of their vibrating cilia 
they move rapidly in every direction, avoid or meet each other, 
appear in continual quest, and often gather in close groups on 
the masses of monads or vibrions on which they prey. When 
they are well fed and large they may be seen to stop, turn 
upon themselves, and secrete at the expense of their substance 
a spherical membrane which envelopes them, shuts them up, 
and in which they are encased in complete immobility, as a 
chrysalis in its cocoon. In this cyst there shortly appear sepa- 
rations more and more marked, dividing the mass into four, 
eight, or even twelve chambers, each habited by a little colpod, 
which gradually unfolds itself, and soon the whole nest escapes, 
one at a time, through a hole in the envelope. They may 
then be seen to grow, and some hours afterward recommence, 
each on its own account, the evolutions to which they owe 
their common birth. This process of reproduction is called 
the encystment of multiplication. The colpods have also at 
their disposition another method, discovered by M. Gerbe. 
Two old colpods which had already gone through the process 
of subdivision, thin and transparent, sought each other, and 
joining by the ventral portions, clung together as one. In this 
condition they formed a common cyst, and preserved for some 
time an absolute immobility, during which progressive interior 
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changes might be witnessed. At length four roundish bodies, 
four eggs, escaped from the envelop. The parents disappeared, 
but the eggs gradually took the form of little colpods. Ehren- 
berg, an authority in these matters, speaks of a third mode of 
generation. He has surprised and figured a colpod in the act 
of emitting a multitude of extremely small eggs. Thus we see 
what a multiplicity of different processes, equally fruitful, 
nature has provided for the multiplication of these singular 
animals. She also gives them the faculty of suspending life 
when they are dry, and of resuming it when they are moistened. 

In 1857, M. Balbiani observed a ‘drop of water on a plate of 
glass in which were living colpods. When the water evap- 
orated each became encysted and dormant in its envelope. 

The plate was moistened again in 1864, when every colpod was 
observed to come out from its shell and resume its vital func- 
tions, which had been interrupted by seven years of sleep. 
Thus colpods live in pools, are encysted when these dry, and 
revive as soon as water is restored. They live and multiply 
when it rains on leaves, meadows, in crevices of rock and fur- 
rows of earth, and in dry weather escape dormant in the dust, 
to carry everywhere the fruitful seeds of their species. 

It remains to be told how the colpods come, and how M. Coste 
explains their pretended spontaneous generation. He shook a 
handful of hay over a sheet of paper. He collected the dust 
which fell, placed it in water and watched it. He soon discov- 
ered the cysts of colpods, and keeping his eyes upon them, saw 
them shortly revive, and begin to move. These had been on 
the hay, since there were found in its dust cysts of colpods 
dried and preserved. It has been established that they will 
revive when moistened; but they do not produce themselves. 
There is a reawakening, not a birth; a return to active life after 
lethargy, and not a spontaneous generation. The result is the 
same when, instead of shaking off the dust, the hay is macerated 
in water. The cysts on the leaves float off, and this is the way 
that inattentive observers imagine that the colpods whose 
cysts they have not seen are spontaneously engendered by the 
maceration. The liquid may be filtered without changing the 
result. M. Coste has proved that filters, even when placed one 
upon another, give passage to colpods and their eggs, to bac- 
teria, vibrions, and monads. Hcewever few may have passed, 
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they increase with rapidity, for they find abundant nourish- 
ment in the infusion, and as they must have air, they come to 
the surface, where they form a pellicle which thickens from 
day to day; it is a world of infusoria, a common table where 
monads devour bacteria, and colpods monads. 

M. Pouchet gives an entirely different interpretation to these 
facts. He contends that colpods cannot pass through filters, 
because they are larger than the pores of paper, which is true. 
But such reasoning does not destroy the fact, and M. Coste an- 
swers it by affirming that the soft, gelatinous colpods attenuate 
and lengthen themeelv es so as to pass the pores. M. Pouchet 
asserts that there are neither eggs, nor spores, nor organs of any 
kind in the filtered liquid, but that life is gradually organized 
on the surface, in contact with air, and that it forms there a 
scum which spontaneously engenders eggs from which come 
successively vibrions, monads, and colpods. He gives no 
decisive proof of his assertion ; it is only a simple interpretation 
which he proposes, and refers to that of M. Coste. But M. 
Coste adheres to his own. 

It may not be amiss to publish the opinions of savans. We 
will, however, only repeat that of one of the secretaries of the 
Academy of Sciences, the highest authority behind which we 
can take refuge. M. Flourens has expressed his views very 
laconically: “As long as my opinion was not formed, I had 
nothing to say. Now it is made up, and I will express it. M. 
Pasteur’s experiments are decisive. If spontaneous generation 
is a reality, all that is necessary to produce animalcules is air 
and putrescible liquids. M. Pasteur puts air and putrescible 
liquids together, and nothing comes of them. There is, then, 
no spontaneous generation. To doubt any longer is not to 
comprehend the question.” 

The reader now has learned the important points of this 
great discussion, and may judge for himself. It remains to 
explain the part which these diminutive beings, so little known, 
our terrible enemies or industrious helpers, our scourges or our 
benefactors, play in nature. 

All beings, from birth to death, accomplish without interrup- 
tion a determinate chemical work. Thus animals take oxygen 
from the air to consume a part of their substance ; while vege- 
tables decompose carbonic acid, retaining the carbon and 
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returning the oxygen to the atmosphere. The same law ap- 
plies to microscopic beings, except that each species seems des- 
tined to accomplish a chemical action peculiar to itself. We 
have seen, for example, that the yeast of beer transforms sugar 
into alcohol and carbonic acid ; it cannot live without fulfilling 
this mission, and dies when there i is no sugar. Now the vege- 
table kingdom never produces aleohol, but forms considerable 

masses of sugar in all fruits, in the stems, roots, and sometimes 
the leaves of plants. After fhe death of the plant, the sugar, 
dissolved in water, is decomposed by yeast, which is developed 
naturally, increases, and transforms the solution into a fer- 
mented liquor. Wine, beer, cider, and all fermented drinks 
are thus made. In its turn, alcohol mingled with water be- 
comes the receptacle of vibrions of a particular species, which 
appear upon the surface, where they form a scum. These have 
an entirely different function. They absorb oxygen from the 
air with great energy, convey it to the liquor, and partially 
burn the aleohol, which is changed into vinegar, and at length, 
if the vinegar is left in the air, it becomes the abode of the 
mycoderme of wine, which continues the same action, burns the 
vinegar, and converts it into carbonic acid and water. A 
vibrion curdles milk and forms cheese. Animals of the same 
order decompose at length nearly all animal and vegetable 
substances, and as the number of these little beings cannot be 
counted, the work of each is multiplied to infinity. The de- 
finitive action of this invisible world is one of the moving 
powers of the world, and is worthy following. 

We owe to it fermented and alcoholic liquors, vinegar, 
cheese, Jeaven, and consequently bread, besides a large number 
of less known substances. Every vessel in which a colony of 
these beings has established itself is a manuf: uctory of chem- 
ical products, a hive which labors for man, and whose collective 
industry he superintends and directs without understanding it. 
This is not all; the invisible world presides over all decompo- 
sition. We have just seen how, by successive stages, it con- 
verts sugar into alcohol, alcohol into vinegar, and vinegar into 
water and carbonic acid. What it does for sugar it does also 
for all organic matter. After death the carcass of every animal 
is given up to mucidines, which grow upon its surface, and to 
special infusoria, which live without need of oxygen, and are 
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developed in the interior. They attack the blood, the flesh, 
all the liquids. When the work of one species is accomplished, 
another succeeds it; decomposition continues, and finally all 
the matter of the body is converted into water, carbonic acid, 
and ammonia, and is wholly restored to mineral nature. Life 
has completed death. If this invisible world did not exist, 
animal and vegetable matter would decompose but slowly, and 
the earth would bear upon its surface for long years the unde- 
cayed remains of past generations. This mission of these 
beings is beneficent and necessary. Sometimes it turns against 
the living world. Mucidines destroy the grape, grain, the 
potato, and cause great public calamities; sometimes they 
attack animals, as the muscardine the silk-worm ; and it is not 
improbable that some species may cause the cholera, the 
plague, and other terrible contagious maladies. The attention 
of men of science is turned in this direction, and we may hope 
not in vain. 

Dr. Davaine has for some years given his attention to the 
study of that fatal malady, the rot in sheep. The blood of 
sheep afflicted with this disease, when examined with the 
microscope, was found filled with animalcules similar to bac- 
teria, which were called bacterida. When it was injected into 
the tissue of another animal it carried with it these bodies, 
which increased till they caused certain death. The disease was 
as certainly transmitted, when an animal was made to swallow 
the blood or any part of a creature affected with the rot. The 
infected blood could be dried and preserved indefinitely without 
taking the infusorial germs from it, and whenever it was in- 
jected or given as food the disease was transmitted. Since 
the symptoms of the rot are similar to those of another terrible 
disease, the scab, inquiry has been made if there was not a 
closer connection between the diseases. The scab begins with 
a blackish pustule surrounded by a vesicular ring, which must 
be quickly cauterized or a general poisoning will take place. 
On the 14th of April of last year, Dr. Raimbert had to treat 
a malignant carbuncular pustule on a laborer of a farm where 
the sheep had the rot. He took off the pustule, dried it, and 
brought it to Dr. Davaine, who examined it under the micro- 
scope. It proved to be entirely composed of bacterida. Ani- 
mals to which a part of it was given to eat, took the rot. 
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Here then is a disease transmitted from sheep to man, appear- 
ing in him as a pustule, which in its turn can convey its virus to 
other animals, the virus being composed of infusoria of a par- 
ticular venomous species. The smallest quantity is sufficient 
to kill, because it is enough to sow the species; the disease is 
conveyed by inoculation, the animalcules pass from one indi- 
vidual to the other; it is propagated in the air, because the 
germs are borne away and sow themselves, perhaps also, as 
some believe, by the stings of flies, for they have been the means 
of the transmission of bacterida. Such is the explanation, no 
less simple than certain, of the effects of a particular virus. 
The future will show if it is possible to extend so fruitful a 
theory to analogous cases. But now we may comprehend the 
hopes of physiologists, and anticipate their success. Perhaps 
we may learn how to prevent and cure contagious diseases. 





Art. IV.—OUR LOCAL MINISTRY. 


THE employment of a lay or local ministry is a distinguishing 
peculiarity of Methodistic economy. -It was not the part of a 
plan existing in the mind of Wesley when the great religious 
movement of the eighteenth century began, but a new devel- 
opment in the work which Divine Providence had assigned 
him to do. In fact, so far from its being a plan originally 
existing in his mind, when the great question itself was pre- 
sented to him he instinctively shrank from it. The idea was 
utterly repugnant to his Church notions, and contrary to all 
his previous views of order and propriety. Hence, when he 
was informed by letter, while at Bristol, that Thomas Maxfield 
had occupied the desk at the “ Foundry” during his absence, 
he hastened back to London, to check what he regarded as a 
manifest irregularity. But his aged mother, whose wise and 
cautious hand had often preserved him from rash measures, as 
well as strengthened him in the right, was still lingering on 
the shores of time, and her counsels dispelled his fears and 
led him to recognize the hand of God in this matter; for 
when she perceived in his countenance unusual anxiety and 
dissatisfaction, and heard him abruptly say, “ Thomas Maxfield 
Fourtu Serres, Vor. XVII.—35 
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has turned preacher, I find,” she checked him by saying, 
“Take care what you do respecting that young man; he is as 
surely called of God to preach as you are.” After this Mr. 
Wesley heard him preach, examined into the fruits of his min- 
istry, and yielded to the conviction that his mother was right. 
The precedent was now fairly established, the prejudices of 
years swept away, and the way opened up for the employment 
of any number of such laborers in the vineyard of the Lord. 
For if one man, unversed in science, unknown to the univers- 
ities, taken from agricultural, mechanical, or mercantile pur- 
suits, was clearly called of God to the work of the ministry, 
then any number of men, with such surroundings, might be 
called to the same work. Hence, while Maxfield has the 
honor of standing first in that great list of worthies who have 
carried the Gospel to the ends of the earth, lay assistants were 
soon multiplied on every hand. Thomas Richards, Thomas 
Westall, John Nelson, and a host of other men, were raised up, 
and went forth, under the direction of their great leader, “ to 
spread scriptural holiness over the land.” 

It must be clearly evident to every reflective and unpreju- 
diced mind that in no other way than by the employment of 
such a ministry could the immense demand for the bread of 
life, whick existed both in Europe and America, have been 
met. Without this agency, countless thousands would have 
gone to their graves and to eternity without ever having heard 
of the glad tidings of salvation. In multitudes of instances 
the people were too poor to pay a minister, could one have 
been obtained; and too ignorant and degraded to desire one 
had he been offered to them. Methodism, by adopting this 
ministry, met the great want of the middle and lower classes 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and America. 

This lay ministry, devoting a portion of the time to indus- 
trial pursuits, obtained thus a livelihood; while anointed with 
the Holy Ghost it went forth on week evenings, and especially 
on the Sabbath day, in all the destitute districts of the land, 
bearing the messages of mercy and salvation. True, they 
often exhibited a lack of polish and refinement, of educational 
advantages and high social position; but, in place of these, 
there was a sturdy, vigorous common sense, a heart all aflame 
with the love of Christ, and a clear, joyous, personal experi- 
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ence of the things of God. Without gown or bands, without 
pulpit or church, they preached in the garb and in the lan- 
guage of the “common people,” using familiar, although often 
homely illustrations; preaching and singing and praying on 
the sea-shore, the mountain-side, in the graveyard or the cot- 
tage, but enforcing all with “the demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power.” 

Another feature in their history and their work must not be 
overlooked here, as it illustrates clearly the designs of Divine 
Providence. It is this: as part of their time was employed in 
secular pursuits, they were ready to lead or follow the tide of 
emigration in whatever direction it might turn. And, as they 
were generally men of enterprise and spirit, they would not 
be slow to perceive the advantages furnished by a new coun- 
try, or to avail themselves of them. It was this, doubtless, 
which led Embury and Strawbridge to this country; and to 
them belongs the honor of founding Methodism in America. 
But not only so, pressing on, in the very van of the hosts of 
emigrants from Europe, they have borne the standard of the 
cross to every part of the world. In America they have fol- 
lowed with the westward stream of emigration and of empire, 
and in many instances, long before the arrival of an itinerant 
minister, have begun the great work of preaching the Gospel 
to the scattered dwellers in the wilderness. 

The employment of this lay ministry is an integral part of 
the economy of American as well as of Wesleyan Methodism, 
In the latter, however, it is more regularly and efficiently 
employed, as well as more clearly and distinctly recognized. 
As the circuit system prevails there, and, by this means, a 
large number of towns and villages, churches or chapels, is 
included in the charge of only two or three ministers appointed 
by the conference, it leaves large room for the employment of 
all its local ministers, who take their turn, according to the 
printed “plan,” in supplying the work. Thus, this large class 
of active, zealous, and efficient laborers is kept constantly at 
work. 

In this country the case is very different. Here we have, 
instead of large circuits, so divided up the work that there is 
scarcely a circuit of any size left in the land. Every little 
town, village, or neighborhood which can raise from one to 
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five hundred dollars lays claim to a stationed preacher, who 
must do all the preaching, and often everything else in his 
very limited field of labor. The wisdom or policy of thus 
dividing and subdividing the work does not now come under 
our notice. But the fact is as above stated. As the result of 
this, however, it will be clearly seen that our local ministers 
have not that field of labor spread out before them which 
their brethren in the Wesleyan connection have. This state 
of things often gives rise to great embarrassment to the 
stationed pastor, the Church, and the local ministers. For 
instance, the stationed pastor feels that he is appointed by thie 
authorities of the Church to do the work in his charge, and, 
usually, his health and his time enable him to do it; yet 
he has, it may be,.one, two, or even more local preachers con- 
nected with his Church to whom he would be pleased to ex- 
tend from time to time an invitation to occupy the pulpit. 
But then, if they occupy the pulpit, he must sit still and listen 
to them, and at the close of the service be sternly asked by 
prominent members of the Church, “ Why don’t you preach 
yourself?” On the other hand, if he goes on and does his 
appointed work without asking them to preach, they feel em- 
barrassed, or become petulant, morose, and fault-finding. This 
state of things has frequently produced heart-burnings, aliena- 
tion, and at times, in certain localities, has threatened the 
Church with serious disaster. Nor are the Churches without 
their embarrassment in this connection. Here are these brethi- 
ren among them, men of intelligence and piety, whose license 
they have given and annually renewed; and yet they are, in 
the majority of instances, unwilling to hear them preach. It 
is true that the position occupied by the Churches on this 
question is somewhat inconsistent; but the fact is as above 
stated. As a rule, we believe no quarterly conference ought 
to license a man to preach whom they would be unwilling 
to hear, occasionally at least. 

But leaving these thoughts, let us now come to the consid- 
eration of the following questions: Is there a remedy for 
this state of things? And what can be done to bring this 
large, respectable, intelligent, and influential body of min- 
isters into active, zealous, and efficient co-operation with the 
traveling ministry of the Church? To our own mind there 
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is a remedy, potent, efficient, and within our reach, a remedy 
which should at once be adopted. There is work, abundant 
work, for these brethren ; for we believe that God never calls 
men to labor in his vineyard unless he has work for them to 
do. Before proceeding directly to the discussion of the 
remedy proposed, let us candidly and honestly say, that in 
our judgment the local ministry of this country, with some 
exceptions, seem to have lost sight of the evident design of 
Divine Providence in their employment. If we can read that 
design, it does not appear to be that they should principally 
labor in the regular and settled Churches of the land, where 
there is an appointed and stated ministry devoting all its 
time to the work of God. From the beginning their work 
has been pioneer work, missionary work. Atsan early period 
of our history they went out into “the highways and hedges,” 
among the destitute and neglected, and compelled the people 
to come in. They did not think of sitting down quietly on 
the Sabbath in the crowded chapel or church to hear the 
Gospel, or awaiting the illness or absence of the pastor to 
occupy his place; but they went abroad, seeking new fields of 
labor and toil, traveling into “the regions beyond,” where they 
might minister to the ignorant and degraded “the word of 
life.” It was in doing work like this that they gained their 
laurels and won their renown. And in all the ages to come 
Methodism will cheerfully accord its obligations and its grati- 
tude to the men who thus toiled and triumphed, amid sacri- 
fices, privations, and tears. Now we contend that the 
pursuance of a like course with the same energy and zeal 
would be productive of similar results at the present day. 
The great secret of success in every department of life is for 
a man to find his allotted sphere of operation, to comprehend 
as far as he may the design of Divine Providence with refer- 
ence to him, and “in that calling remain,” doing with his 
“might whatever his hand may find to do.” But if there 
be misapprehension here, and a man persists in doing what 
*he is evidently unfitted for, or in occupying a position which 
neither nature or nature’s God has qualified him to fill, then 
there is, there must be, friction, embarrassment, and in the 
end failure. While it is true, in a certain sense, that “ God 
has his plan for every man,” it is equally true that God has 
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his work for every workman. Thus much for this general 
principle. Now, then, if the local ministry misapprehends its 
true relation to and its mission in the Church, then, in propor- 
tion as this is the case, it will fail to accomplish its great work. 
On the other hand, let it see and honestly and fearlessly 
regard its mission; let it enter upon the work which Divine 
Providence has assigned it in the name of the Lord God of 
hosts, and it will be in the future what it has been in the 
past, a mighty auxiliary for extending and establishing the 
kingdom of God in the world. 

Many persons have thought, and some of our local brethren 
are among this number, that the day for the employment of 
this agency in the Church is past, and that it had better be 
dispensed with. * We think otherwise. There is now a demand, 
urgent and pressing, for just such an agency. Never, perhaps, in 
the history of this country was the demand greater. There 
are large districts in the suburbs of our cities and large towns 
unvisited by pastoral or ministerial laborers, which present a 
promising field to the earnest and self-sacrificing minister. In 
the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
for instance, there is room for the constant employment on the 
Sabbath of hundreds of local ministers. And yet while in 
these cities there are hundreds of local preachers, how few 
engage in this work! As a result of this, countless thousands 
are perishing yearly for the want of the bread of life; and 
thousands more are growing up in ignorance and vice, consti- 
tuting a fearful and dangerous element in community in case 
of riot or any popular commotion. 

O if the spirit of Embury, of Captain Webb, of John Nelson, 
were to come down upon all our local ministers, how soon 
would these “wilderness places blossom like the rose!” The 
lanes and alleys, the highways and hedges, the wharves and 
precincts of these and other cities and towns would ring with 
the glad sounds of salvation. At this time there seems to be 
a peculiar demand for this very agency. The South has been 
subdued, its territories laid waste, but liberty, thank Heaven! 
is triumphant. Now, in the reorganization of that country, 
the Church, as well as the State, has a great work to do. It 
will be impossible for the authorities of the Church to send a 
sufficient number of laborers to meet the existing demands in 
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those moral as well as physical wastes. Here, then, is a new and 
a vast field for our brethren in the local ministry; vast multi- 
tudes of Yankees will doubtless avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to better their condition by emigrating southward. 
Among them there will be a goodly proportion of Methodists 
and of local preachers. Let them then, following this south- 
ward tide of emigration, go into those desolations; let them 
there lift up the standard of the cross, let them gather whites 
and blacks and all colors around them in every neighborhood 
where they may reside, and preach to them a free, untram- 
meled Gospel, and the results will be glorious. 

It is a fact that in all periods of our history, both in En- 
gland and America, the local ministers have largely outnum- 
bered the regular itinerants in our Church. What does this 
historical fact seem to teach? To our mind it seems to indi- 
cate that while the regularly appointed pastors of the Church 
are to occupy the centers of the various positions of labor, the 
local ministry are to move around those centers, sweeping the 
whole circumference of the field, and leaving uo point unvis- 
ited or uncared for. If this agency were properly employed, 
there would not be a community in the land destitute of 
an occasional if not a regular visitation of a gospel minister. 
The laborers, at least the so-called laborers, are many. In 
the territory embraced by our conferences there are reported 
8,205 local, and 6,821 traveling ministers; in all, 15,026. 
Now with this force at the command of the authorities of the 
Church, what a vast amount of work may be accomplished ! 
Reckoning one fifth of the whole population of the country as 
falling properly under our care, they can furnish a minister 
to about every four hundred persons. Or if it is assumed 
that one third of the population we are responsible for, they 
can furnish a minister to every seven hundred persons. But 
while we regard all this as true, it is also true that very many 
of our local brethren do not preach a half-dozen times in the 
course of the year, are rusting out, or fretting out, for the 
want of something to do; or rather for the want of a plan or 
organization to do the work which it is imperatively demanded 
should be done. Now where is the remedy for this state of 
things? We answer, This large force needs organization. 
We do not mean to say that the body of our local ministry 
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is disorganized, but simply wnorganized. And in this con- 
nection we would say that we have hailed with pleasure the 
“Conventions of Local Ministers” which have. been:held for 
the past few years, as tending to inaugurate a new era in the 
operations of these brethren. 

But whatever benefits may have resulted from these con- 
ventions, however pleasant it may have been for brethren 
from various places to meet and dwell together in unity, one 
thing is clearly evident, that no plan of organized effort has 
as yet been made for the salvation of the perishing thousands 
around us. As we have before said, our Wesleyan brethren 
from the beginning have had the advantage over us in this 
respect. Their circuit system has enabled them to give all 
their local preachers constant employment. There is not one 
of them in all their bounds who is not on “the plan.” 

Now what we want is a plan. It must needs differ, perhaps, 
in some of its particulars and details from the one referred 
to; but still we say, let us have a plan. Let our bishops give 
their wisdom and experience to the formation of such a plan. 
Let our presiding elders, in all their districts, see that the 
plan thus devised is faithfully carried out in every appoint- 
ment, and let the aid of every pastor also be furnished to help 
forward the work. Then, if any local preacher refuses to do 
the work assigned to him, let his license be withheld. If any 
one is not faithful and punctual in doing his part of the work, 
and has no good reason to assign for his neglect, let his name 
be stricken from the plan, and let his license be taken away. 
The Church of God in general, and the Methodist Church in 
particular, wants no honorary members or ministers, unless it 
be those who are disabled by age and infirmity. Suppose 
now the plan adopted, the thousands of our local ministers 
organized into a compact working body, and the field of their 
labors marked out before them, what would be the sight glad- 
dening the eye and the heart of the Church of God! It 
would be no less than that of eight thousand men, many of 
them men of culture, of ability, of good preaching talent, all, 
of them men of God, called to the work, and sanctioned by 
the authorities of the Church, going forth on their mission 
and ministry of love on every Sabbath day, and frequently 
during the week. But the vision does not close here. Eight 
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thousand places otherwise destitute of gospel preaching, in 
the “city full and in the country waste,” on the mountain- 
tops and in the valleys, would be regularly and faithfully sup- 
plied. Eight thousand congregations, larger or smaller, would 
be gathered; and, if the work were persevered in, the same 
number of new societies would be organized. 

Here then is an agency, right at our hand, already ac- 
knowledged ; already in part at work; an agency which has 
planted the Gospel in various parts of the world, and which, 
with God’s blessing, may yet plant it in still other destitute 
places. 

The question before the Methodist Churches of America 
is, “Shall this really powerful and efficient force be left to 
occasional and desultory employment, or be organized so as 
to help forward the triumphs of the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
the world?” We should not, we cannot close our eyes to 
the fact, that whatever may have been accomplished by this 
agency in the past, for the last several. years its influence has 
been scarcely felt on the masses of the population of this 
country; and, if things go on as they have, it will not be 
many years before the office will cease to exist in our Church. 
Now we cannot afford to lose this arm of the service from 
our division of the Church militant. In fact, there probably 
never was a time when we needed it more than now. “The 
fields are white to the harvest.” The “redemption” of the 
world is drawing nigh, and every available means and agency 
which is within our reach ought to be called into active and 
vigorous exercise. 

The plan before referred to, if faithfully carried out, would 
not only benefit the destitute places of the land, but would 
exert a blessed reactionary influence upon the men themselves 
and upon the Church. Many of these men, as we have said, 
are actually “rusting out.” They preach so seldom, that when 
they do they almost forget how. The harness is worn by 
them so little that it seems to fit awkwardly when they put it 
on. They feel this, and the people feel it also. But suppose 
these men to be harnessed weekly for the battle, to know that 
one sermon, at least, every week would be demanded of them, 
it is easy to see how this would lead them to pray more and 
study harder, and how that these exercises would tend to make 
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them more intelligent, earnest, and successful. And thus, 
kindled into a glow of divine love by the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire, they would arouse the Church through all 
its classes and prayer-meetings, while their zeal in the Master’s 
service would be ever opening up new fields for the enterprise 
and liberality of its membership. This would greatly serve 
to do away with the prejudice against local preachers, and the 
unwillingness to hear them preach, which is now so much 
complained of. 

To all this it may be objected, that “our local preachers are 
principally men of business or mechanics who toil hard from 
day to day, and that therefore they have not the time to 
devote to labor and study which the proposed plan suggests.” 
To this we would answer, no man should desire, apply for, or 
receive a license to preach unless he is willing to devote a 
portion of his time to the duties of his calling. He should 
not seek the office because it will furnish him a position of 
greater honor and influence in the Church. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that the office has neither honors, titles, 
nor emoluments connected with it. Its only honor is associ- 
ated with its wsefulness; its glorious reward is a crown of 
stars for the faithful laborer. It is not required of these men, 
as of the regular itinerant ministers, to “ devote a// their time 
to the work of God;” but it is expected that they will devote 
a part of their time to it. Six days they may labor and 
engage in secular pursuits; but their nights and mornings 
and Sabbaths should be especially set apart for God in fulfill- 
ing their work, and “making full proof of their ministry.” If 
any man should think more of business speculations or his 
professional calling than of souls, he had better give up his 
license at once, and not stand in a position which he is evi- 
dently unfitted to occupy. 

We have written thus earnestly upon this subject because we 
regard it as one which demands the immediate attention of 
the authorities of the Church. And if any words of ours shall 
serve to call the attention of the bishops, presiding elders, 
pastors, or local preachers themselves to the importance of 
adopting a plan for the future labors and triumphs of these 
ministers of Christ we shall be heartily rejoiced, and feel that 
we have not written in vain. 
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It was thought by the venerable Perronet, the vicar of 
Shoreham, that “ Methodism was designed to introduce the 
millennium.” If that sublime vision of her destiny is realized, 
her local ministry are to share in the labors required for it, 
and to participate in its coming glory. We have no doubt 
whatever, that this great branch of evangelical Protestantism 
is prepared in her machinery, under God, for this work and 
' this glory. God forbid, that by a failure to employ our 
mighty resources, we should come short of either ! 





Art. V.—REVIEW OF SIR CHARLES LYELL ON THE 
“ANTIQUITY OF MAN.” 


For thirty-five years the writer of this article has been@wander- 
ing over the continent of North America in the character of 


an Indian missionary, studying Indian languages and natural 
phenomena. In this character he has explored the region 
from Texas to Hudson’s Bay; has traced more rivers than 
almost any other man, and has devoted special attention to 
their laws of change and general phenomena. Fluviology, 
river-study, is as much a science as geology or botany, and as 
much worthy of a niche in the great temple of human knowl- 
edge by itself. It is from this source mainly we purpose to 
draw our evidences of the recent origin of the present order of 
things. 

Sir C. Lyell, on page 205, expresses the opinion that it is 
possible to “render the delta of the Mississippi available as a 
chronometer by which the lapse of post-pliocene time could be 
measured.” In this opinion we most fully concur. 

Mr. Darwin, in his work on the “ Origin of Species,” allows 
us to suppose that fourteen hundred millions of generations 
“of animal life have passed since its first creation on our 
globe. And Sir O. Lyell and others inform us that their dis- 
coveries justify the conclusion that North America has been 
peopled by man fifty or even one hundred thousand or more 
years. 
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I. Toe Peat Boos or DENMARK. 


On page 16 of Mr. Lyell’s work we find an account of some 
peat bogs in Denmark in which, at a great depth, forest trees 
and the works of man have been found in such positions as is 
supposed to justify the inference that Denmark has been 
peopled by man for a period of from four thousand to sixteen 
thousand or more years. It must be borne in mind that 
these peat bogs are all formed in hollows in the drift forma- 
tion, and that man existed before the drift. The bones and 
works of man are found mixed promiscuously with vast 
amounts of the bones of extinct races of animals, as well as of 
those that still exist. 

The peat bogs of Denmark show three changes in forest 
vegetation. Near the bottom of the bogs are found Scotch 
firs, and-the works of man; above these, oaks are found, and 
the works of man showing an advance in civilization; and 
above allgbeech trees are found, which is almost the only tree 
now indigenous in Denmark. It is argued that, to produce 
this growth of peat and these several changes in the entire 
forest vegetation, it requires a vast lapse of time and great 
changes in the climate. 

In hundreds of places in the northern part of our continent 
I have seen these changes in the forest vegetation. In the 
very nature of things, it is impossible for these old ‘fir forests 
to remain for many ages. The moss that always’accumulates 
on the trees and on the ground in these gloomy forests, im- 
pervious to sun or wind, and the rosin that exudes and accu- 
mulates on the trees, will, in time, insure their destruction by 
fire just as certainly as the prairies are thus consumed. I 
have often seen these old forests burning, sometimes a whole 
hill or mountain-side enveloped in one sheet of flame. After 
their destruction we invariably found another species of tree 
occupying the vacant space. In this way the destruction of 
the fir forests of Denmark and the substitution of the oak can 
be accounted for in one hundred years. 

Sir Charles Lyell informs us there were a few oaks and 
beech trees mixed with the firs from the beginning. Suppose 
then during a very dry season a fire swept through these 
old forests of fir, it would destroy them with all their cones 
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containing seeds, and as this class of trees never send up shoots 
From the roots, the whole would be destroyed. Not so, how- 
ever, the oak, for it will almost invariably send up shoots from 
the roots. In the prairies of the West we have counted as 
many as fifty times where the oak and hickory have been 
destroyed by fire, and would start up again from the roots 
before the struggle for life was over: consequently no cone- 
bearing trees can live in this region, except in inaccessible 
cliffs beyond the reach of fire. In the northern parts of our 
continent, where beech, oak, and hickory cannot grow, we find 
as soon as the firs are destroyed that poplar and birch imme- 
diately occupy the vacant ground. But in a country of mount- 
ains, bogs, and lake, the fire cannot destroy all the firs. So, 
in time, a few firs are seen struggling up through the poplars 
and birches, and in time supersede them, to be again destroyed 
and renewed as before. But in a flat open country like Den- 
mark, the firs once destroyed would have no chance of renewal. 
We give it as our opinion that no thick forests of fir can exist 
in our northern hemisphere for five hundred years without 
being destroyed by fire. If, then, the firs ceased in Denmark 
five hundred years after the close of the drift period, how long 
would it require for the beech to supersede the oak? After 
the fire had destroyed the firs, the oak would most readily 
take its place, and get the start of the beech; because of its 
greater tenacity of life it would send up shoots from the roots, 
while both the oak and beech would have a start from the 
stores of beech nuts and acorns hibernating animals had hid 
away in the ground or hollow trees. The contest would 
now be between the oak and the beech, and a very few cen- 
turies would determine it, soil and climate being more favora- 
ble to one than the other. Thus we see from the rate of 
changes at present going on in our own country, that ad/ the 
changes of forest vegetation in Denmark since the drift period 
may easily be accounted for in one thousand five hundred years. 
Nothing but beech has been known in Denmark since the 
. historic period, and the firs, oak, and beech occupy spaces in the 
bogs corresponding to the periods they severally predominated. 
None of these peat bogs, as far as we recollect, are over 
thirty or forty feet deep. Mr. T. Sterry Hunt, Assistant Pro- 
vincial Geologist in Canada West, has made the statement, based 
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on careful examination, that these peat bogs will produce ten 
times as much vegetable matter in a given time as our com- 
mon forests. It is estimated that if all the timber on our 
common forests was compressed into coal, it would make a 
layer of about one inch all over the ground. This we may 
suppdse would represent the growth of from one to two hund- 
red years. Were our deepest peat bogs compressed and con- 
verted into coal according to the above estimates, we would 
find it difficult to carry back the close of the drift period be- 
yond four or five thousand years. 

The Black Forest of Germany has changed three times in 
the historic period: first fir, then oak, and now fir again. 
From such very uncertain data is the attempt made to carry 
back the human period far beyond the Mosaic record! 


II. Tue Nive Porrery. 


Another fact relied on to prove the great antiquity of man, 
is the old pottery and other works of art found deep down in the 
sediment of the Nile. Without going into facts or figures, it 
will be sufficient to state that the sediment brought down by 
the annual floods, and deposited all over the lower valley of 
the Nile, amounts somewhere to about two and a half or three 
inches in a century, so that what was the surface of the soil in 
the days of Moses will now be some eight feet below. In 
digging and boring wells, works of art have been found as far 
down as seventy-two feet below the present surface, from 
which it is inferred that Egypt has been inhabited by man 
thirty thousand years. 

Let it be borne in mind that the Nile, like the Ganges, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and other large rivers of this class, has its 
lower course through a region of soft sediment deposited from 
its own waters. All such rivers, unless artificial means are 
used to prevent it, are constantly wearing away on one side, 
and depositing sediment on the other, thus keeping all such 
rivers of a uniform breadth. The laws that govern this con- 
stant shifting of the channel are easily explained. In times of 
flood, especially, wherever the current impinges strongly against 
a bank it will cut away on that side, but at the same time an 
equivalent for this loss will be found in the depositions in the 
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eddy on the opposite side; thus, first one side then the other is 
cut-away and filled up, so that in the course of time these 
curves chase each other down stream. I have traversed rivers 
where these ever-receding curves reminded me of the appear- 
ance of an auger in boring, where the curves appear to chase 
each other perpetually. As most of the large rivers of our 
globe are underlaid with sand, a tide of which is constantly 
rolled along the bed of the stream, and constantly accumu- 
lating simultaneously with the deposition of sediment in times 
of flood on the adjoining bottom lands, in the course of a few 
centuries the river really runs on a ridge of sand, with banks 
of soft clay or mud on each side. Like a man trying to walk 
on the track of a railroad, he now slips off on this side and then 
on that, so all these rivers slip off from this ridge of sand, and as 
the adjoining clay or mud banks are more easily cut and car- 
ried away than the sand, this accounts for the fact that these 
rivers are uniformly deepest in the parts newly cut away; so 
that a work of art lost in one of these newly formed deep 
places, in the course of a few centuries may be found far from 
the river, and deeply imbedded in river mud. 

The city of Booneville in Missouri was first built on the 
north bank, but the river left the town, having made a turn 
toward the south side of the valley. The inhabitants followed 
up the river, and built on the alluvial banks. But the town 
had not made much advancement before the channel changed 
again, and this time close to the south side, where the banks 
or bluffs come sloping down to the alluvial plain, and here 

Zooneville still remains, and all this in less than fifty years. 

The great flood of 1844 carried away a whole section of 
land near Kansas City, belonging to one Colonel Chick. 

Those who have traveled on our great Western rivers will 
often have seen a man witli the lead sounding the depth where 
shoals are apprehended. The line used is nine fathoms. In 
the distance of a mile the depth may vary from one to nine or 
more fathoms. When the lead does not touch the bottom the 
gman would sing out, “No bottom, no bottom.” The bell 
would then ring, and all steam would be put on again. Now 
the Nile is a stream of precisely the same character as the 
Missouri or Mississippi. Suppose in the early days of the set- 
tlement of Egypt, old pottery, bricks, and other works of art 


. 
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had been lost in an eddy near shore where the water might be 
eight or ten fathoms deep, the moving sand along the bottom, 
and the deposition of sediment in this case, would be several 
feet in a year, until it was raised above low water. ‘Thus it is 
very easy to see, from the changes actually going on at the 
present time, how in the course of a few centuries works of art 
could be buried many feet deep, and be found far from the 
present bed of the river. Some of these works of art, from 
the data adopted by Sir C. Lyell and others pronounced to be 
twenty thousand years old, have subsequently from inscrip- 
tions on them been proved to be only two thousand years old. 
Sir C. Lyell himself in one place informs us truly that all such 
large rivers as the Nile, Ganges, etc., are constantly changing 
their beds. We, however, needed not his testimony to settle 
this fact. 

In the year 1850 we stood on the banks of the Missouri 
river, near the city of Weston. A man standing by our side, 
pointing to a snag about eighty rods out in this stream, said, 
“When I came here seven years ago, Squire Jones had his 
cornfield all on this side of that snag. In that time the land 
has all been washed away, and now it is nearly filled up 
again.” In three or four years after Squire Jones’s cornfield 
was washed away, the man with the lead on the bow of the 
steamer, in the identical place where the cornfield had been, 
might have been heard singing out, “ No bottom, no bottom.” 
Now suppose at this juncture a black boy, who might have 
been splitting wood, had dropped his ax overboard, and the 
mate had said, “ There, you clumsy black rascal, you have lost 
the ax overboard; you shall have a rope’s end for that ;” and 
the boy had replied, “ Well, massa, it was an ole one, and broke 
on de corner.” In fifty years corn may be planted in this 
same place again, and then let Sir C. Lyell, Horner, Darwin 
& Co., come along and sink a shaft in this part of the Mis- 
souri valley, and they may find the identical ax the negro boy 
lost overboard fifty or more feet from the surface. They will 
then announce their discoveries and infallible scientific deduc- 
tions. They will say, “It is a well-established fact that all 


-this great valley rises‘by the deposition of sediment at the 


rate of one foot in a century: fifty feet from the surface we 
found this American ax, showing conclusively that this great 
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valley has been inhabited by civilized man of the Anglo-Saxon 
type for five thousand years.” While many are wondering at 
the old relic and at the profound deductions of science, an old 
gray-headed negro comes along and says, “ Let me see dat ax.” 
After examining it attentively he says, “I lost dat berry ax 
overboard jist fifty years. ago, and massa he flog me for it.” 
Messrs. Lyell and Horner’s estimate of the age of the first 
settlement of Egypt is no better than the above. That such 
rapid and great changes take place in the Mississippi region is 
matter of fact. I have seen six feet of sediment that had accu- 
mulated in an eddy of the Missouri river in six months, and 
that so near the surface as to be left dry at low water. The 
accumulations would be much greater in the deep parts that 
were said to have “no bottom.” 

Were the delusions and false deductions of these men of 
science to affect themselves alone, it would not be cause for 
such profound regret; but when millions are influenced in 
their views of divine truth by their writings, the plea of igno- 
rance in part of the subjects of which they have treated will 
not relieve them from the responsibility they have incurred in 
leading the simple astray. 


III. Tue New Or.EANS SKELETON. 


On pages 43 and 44 we have an account of a pit sunk at 
New Orleans for gas works to the depth of sixteen feet. Four 
layers of buried cypress forests were dug through, with several 
hundred rings in the trees, and at the depth of sixteen feet, 
charcoal and a human skeleton were found. The cranium of 
the skeleton is said to belong to the aboriginal type of the red 
Indian race. Dr. B. Dowler, indorsed by Sir C. Lyell, esti- 
mates the age of this skeleton at fifty thousand years. No 
data are given by which this conclusion is reached, so we are 
left to our own resources, ~ 

Sir C. Lyell himself has estimated the rise in the alluvial 
deposits of the Mississippi at one foot in a century. This we 
think a low estimate, for it is a fact pretty well established that 
the delta of this river has encroached on the Gulf of Mexico at 
the rate of about five or six miles in a century, and a descent 
of about three inches in a mile is required to drain off the 
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waters. St. Louis is three hundred feet above the gulf, and as 
it is about twelve hundred miles by the course of the river we 
have just three inches average descent for all that distance. 
But we will take Sir C. Lyell’s own estimate of one foot in a 
century as the average rise of the valley by the deposition of 
river mud. This will make the skeleton sixteen hundred 
instead of fifty thousand years old. This is time enough for 
four cypress forests to grow and be superimposed one above 
the other with several hundred rings in each tree. 

That the whole lower Mississippi valley is rising rapidly by 
the deposition of river mud, is evident from the fact that the 
leveeing or raising the embankments of the river to keep the 
waters in the channel has only been resorted to for a compara- 
tively short period of time, and already the river presents the 
appearance of a raised ditch. Had not Sir C. Lyell in another 
instance given us his estimate of one foot rise in a century, all 
we could have said of him after the facts were known would 
be that a great scientific light was in error. But for him to 
indorse the monstrous absurdity of Dr. B. Dowler, assigning a 
period of fifty thousand years for a rise of sixteen feet in the 
alluvial deposits of the Mississippi valley, directly in opposi- 
tion to his own previously published views, shows a disposition 
on his part to strengthen a favorite theory by any and all 
means. 

Another fact to show the very rapid rise in the sediment of 
these great Western rivers is that large old trees growing far 
from the river show no appearance of roots near the surface 
of the ground, but appear as if sunken one, two, or three feet, 
according to the age of the tree. Along the bank of the river, . 
in the progress of being cut away, I have often seen the roots 
of trees four, six, or eight feet below the surface, showing the 
amount of sediinent that had accumulated during the age of 
one tree, thus: 
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The case of No. 1 would be a tree that sprung up on low 
lands near the river where the rise was more rapid than on 
the alluvial plain generally. As the sediment rose so rapidly 
the first set of roots were too deep for nourishment, and so a 
new set were thrown out near the surface, and this process 
was repeated several times, the tree all the time enlarging, 
until it assumed the appearance of a gigantic beet with tap roots. 
No. 2 would be a tree on the general level, and of a species 
that did not throw out tap roots as the sediment rose. No. 3 
is a young tree taking root on the surface in the ordinary 
way. 

The absurdity of assigning such a fabulous antiquity to the 
Mississippi is apparent from another fact, that, according to 
Sir C. Lyell’s own estimate, all the high bluffs along the lower 
Mississippi should have been obliterated seventy-five thou- 
sand years ago, for as the bluffs are only two hundred feet 
high at Natchez, and the bed of the river or surface of the 
water at this point less than one hundred feet above the gulf, 
one foot in a century would take Jess than thirty thousand 


years to cover all the bluffs along this part of the river. At 
the same time it would have pushed the delta at the present 
rate of increase far into South America so as to cross the 
Amazon. 


IV. THe NatcHez SKELETON. 


On page 200 another fact is adduced to prove the great 
antiquity of man. In 1846 the skeleton of a man was found 
sixty feet from the surface of the soil at Natchez, and one hund- 
red and forty feet above the river in a bank that was being 
newly undermined by the river. From this fact it is asserted 
as probable that the Mississippi valley has been inhabited over 
one hundred thousand years. These human bones were associ- 
ated with those of the mammoth and other extinct mammalia. 
They were found at the bottom of a sandy loam called loess in 
Europe, and it is supposed that all the lower alluvial valley, 
“three hundred or more miles in extent, has been formed since 
these old bones were deposited where found. 

Before we can come to any satisfactory conclusion regarding 
the age of these human and other remains, we must first 
endeavor to gain more light regarding this /oess. What is it ? 
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How formed and distributed? Where and in what positions 
is it now found? To answer these questions will take some 
time, but clearing up this point will greatly aid us in other 
things. 

1. This Joess is a sandy loam very peculiar in its formation. 
In places it is two hundred feet thick. In one place it is eight 
hundred or more feet in thickness. (See page 327.) It covers 
a large part of Central Europe like a mantle. It is spread 
over high table-lands six hundred feet above the rivers in Cen- 
tral France, and in the Carpathian mountains it is found one 
thousand feet above the sea. It thins out to the south and 
eastward, but is not found in England, or north of 50° north 
latitude in Europe. In America, relatively to the drift forma- 
tion, it occupies the same position as in Europe, and is of the 
same character. Sir C. Lyell and others it seems are agreed 
that the /oess found in Europe came from the Alps, being 
brought down in the course of long ages by glaciers, and dis- 
tributed by the overflow of rivers over nearly all Central 
Europe. On page 334 he says, “ But we must suppose that 
the amount of depression and re-elevation in the central region 
was considerably in excess of that experienced in the lower 
countries, or those near the sea, and that the rate of subsidence 
in the latter was never so considerable as to cause submergence, 
or the admission of the sea into the interior of the continent by 
the valleys of the principal rivers.” 

There would seem to have been some very nice adjusting 
power so to sink and keep sunk for such untold ages the cen- 
tral regions, and at the same time leave a fringe along the 
ocean as a barrier. 

But he informs us the old river valleys were all filled up with 
this Joess, and were afterward re-excavated. If in that part of 
Europe with this supposed great central depression the rains 
and snows exceeded the amount of evaporation, a great internal 
lake would be formed. But if the Alps were sunk so low, how 
were the glaciers formed? Ifthe whole region was submerged 
so many ages, how comes it there are such immense accumula- 
tions of the bones of large extinct races of animals with some 
of the works and bones of man under this Joess, and mixed 
more or less through it? These are questions that are not dis- 
cussed. A theory has been adopted and is entirely unbending ; 
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all else is plastic and must yield to it. On page 335 he says, 
“ Yet the oscillations of level were accomplished without any 
perceptible derangement of the strata, which remained all the 
while horizontal, so that the lower cretaceous or neocomian 
beds were deposited conformably on the oolite.” 

If the Alps by glacial action produced such an immense 
amount of loess, should we not reasonably look for this forma- 
tion in the vicinity of other mountain chains within the lati- 
tudes that produced glaciers? The Scandinavian mountains, 
according to this theory, should have been a great source of 
supply, but we have no account of this formation in Sweden 
or Norway. The Ural mountains also should have spread this 
formation over a great part of northern Russia; we have the 
so-called glacial drift in these regions in abundance, but no 
loess. Scotland and Wales also should have produced loess, 
but there is none there. In North America there is a great 
abundance of this loess, but apparently it has no connection 
with mountain chains or glacier-producing regions. We have 
no account of it in the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, nor have 
we ever seen it along the Laurentian chain in a distance of 
two thousand miles where we have personally explored them. 
Loess is found in Southern Iowa, Northern Missouri, Central 
Illinois, and Indiana, and more or less along this line of lati- 
tude, somewhere about 40° north. 

Both in Europe and America the Joess commences just where 
the drift terminates, and extends some distance southward. It 
covers vast regions in the Mississippi valley, being found almost 
equally spread over hill and dale; along mountain chains that 
happen to lie in this latitude, and far away from them. It covers 
the central parts-of the great plain of North America almost 
equi-distant from the three great mountain chains that traverse 
the continent. Even in Europe, in the vicinity of the Alps, so 
many supposed upheavals and submersions have to be resorted 
to to account for the formation and distribution of this loess, 
and all these changes so nicely adjusted, and so many things 

* unaccounted for after all, that it is very difficult to understand 
how glaciers could have performed such wonders. But when 
we come to account for its appearance and distribution in 
America, we find the theories as applied to Europe of no man- 
ner of utility. Even if we admit the correctness of the theories 
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as applied to Europe, totally different conditions and causes 
must have existed during its formation and distribution in 
America, at the same time there is a perfect identity in the 
character of the formation in both continents. Is it not a 
remarkable fact that in neither continent is the Joess found in 
the latitudes where the drift prevails, but immediately south 
of it; and that both these formations, where undisturbed and 
not rearranged, are found devoid of both stratification and 
shells, either marine or fresh water? Were ever any deposi- 
tions made gradually in water without both stratification and 
shells? Again, the animal remains found in both these forma- 
tions, as far as we can judge, appear identical as to age. We 
are strongly of the opinion that there is a closer relationship 
between them than has ever yet been suspected, especially 
when we take into consideration the fact that the so-called 
glacial drift or jointed clay is sifted, so to speak, the heavier 
particles being deposited nearer the source of supply, not 
uniformly, but usually further north, and that the lighter par- 
ticles were wafted further south. The present writer was this 
spring examining the drift in undisturbed banks along the 
Saugeen river only one hundred and thirty miles north of Sar- 
nia, and there are ten times as much gravel and small stones 
in it at Sangeen as at Sarnia. What more reasonable than to 
suppose that the doess is but part and parcel of the great north- 
ern drift; and that being lighter it was wafted further south. 
In both Europe and America the old post-pliocene river-beds 
are found filled up with both drift and loess, sometimes re- 
excavated, and sometimes not in the post-glacial period. Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock has pointed out the existence of ten such old 
river beds in North America. I have discovered several of 
them in Canada and the Hudson Bay region. The evidence 
appears conclusive as to the identity between the drift and 
loess, both as to cause and time, and yet the theories of Sir C. 
Lyell and others are based on the supposition that they are 
totally different as to origin, and that one hundred thousand 
years is a low estimate as to the time that may have intervened 
between them, or between the glacial drift of Europe and 
America. 

To keep our Natchez fossil man in view. How came Joess 
as far south as Natchez, in 32° north? and how came it to 
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accumulate sixty feet thick along the high bluffs of the lower 
Mississippi? Sir C. Lyell tells us it filled up the river valleys 
of Central Europe, and that they were again re-excavated on 
the subsidence of the waters, or the re-elevation of the land. 
Previous to the deposition of the drift and the doess in 
Europe and America, both these continents then as now were 
furrowed by rivers, and covered by forests, and stocked with 
vast herds of animals and perhaps man also. Since the period 
that both Europe and America were inhabited by the present 
and extinct races of animals, there has been a submergence of 
both these continents for a longer or shorter period. When 
they again rose from their ocean beds, old rivers partially or 
entirely filled up were in many cases re-excavated, and new 
ones formed. In this way the northern arms of the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri, being more or less obstructed by drift and 
loess, would, on the re-elevation of the land, be filled with vast 
torrents of mud, which would be wafted down stream, and de- 
posited all along the lower portions of the river. This is no the- 
ory, for this Zoess actually does line the high bluffs of both these 
streams. I have attentively examined vast accumulations of 
this loess along the bluffs of the Missouri in Kansas, three hund- 
red feet above the highest high-water mark of the present age. 
Also all along the Upper Mississippi above the mouth of the 
Missouri this same /oess is found in vast quantities along the 
high bluffs. It is observable that this formation does not 
cover the open country away from the great rivers that 
run southward further than about 38° or 40° north lati- 
tude. In this way the Natchez fossil man and the bones of 
the mammoth might and would be covered to a great depth 
in a short time. In Southern Iowa this loess covers the open 
country one hundred or more miles from the great rivers, and 
is from twenty to thirty or more feet thick, covering the whole 
region like a mantle of snow. In digging wells in this loess 
old logs and bones are found. On one occasion bones sup- 
posed to be those of a man were found thirty feet from the 
surface in the open country, with no hill near, and resting on 
or near the sedimentary clay. It is not to be forgotten as hav- 
ing an important bearing on the right understanding of this 
subject, that in nearly every case the bones and works of man, 
and the bones of a vast multitude of large terrestrial animals 
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found in drift, Joess, and bone caves, are almost invariably 
found resting on or very near the underlying rock or undis- 
turbed formation, whatever it-may be. 

With the northern hemisphere submerged more or less sud- 
denly or gradually, more or less completely or partially, how 
comes it that remains of so many animals of a southern type, 
but of extinct species, are found mixed up with the drift and 
loess? and that the dugouts of rude savages are found in pretty 
much the same positions? Were all these mixed up in an 
ocean filled with icebergs careering southward under the 
pressure of wind and ocean currents? or was the submergence 
sudden? All the human and other remains found in Europe 
and America seem to belong to this period. No such process 
is now going on in any part of the earth as that which took 
place in Europe and America at the period of submergence 
referred to. No caves are now known to be filling up with 
animal and human remains, as have been so often found in 
Europe. The Abbeville jaw-bone, the Neanderthal, Borrely, 
and Enghis skulls, with the fossil man of Denise, all seem to 
belong to about the same age as the Natchez skeleton. The 
flint arrow-heads, axes, and other weapons and implements 
deep down in the Joess and gravel seem not to antedate the 
period of the above-mentioned remains. 

Flint weapons, pottery, ete., are themselves no evidences of 
antiquity. The Cherokees, to this day, make pottery exactly 
the same as that found in the most ancient mounds in America. 
While in their country we were shown the material of which 
it is made, and had the process described. And as to flint 
implements and weapons, some twenty-five years ago a very 
old Indian, living north of Lake Superior, informed the 
present writer that he remembered when the Indians manu- 
factured these things. We were told where they procured the 
flint, and how they manufactured them. In digging for a 
garden in the place where he said they used to camp long 
ago, and where they manufactured their flint implements, we 
found the ground full of chips of flint and broken weapons. 
These things, wherever found, simply indicate a savaye state 
of society without reference to age or country. Of course 
all such things soon disappear contiguous to civilized 


countries. 
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V. River CHRONOMETRY. 


Geologists tell us truly that there are evidences of vast 
denudation of strata that once existed. The Coteau de Mis- 
sourt, a high table-land of tertiary formation, presents escarp- 
ments one thousand or more feet above the adjoining plain 
or low lands. We cannot suppose that these deposits of a 
quiet ocean ended so abruptly as they now do. Apparently 
for hundreds of miles in breadth, and many hundreds in 
length, and one thousand or more feet in thickness, has all 
been washed away, by what force it appears impossible to 
conceive. 

The valley of the St. Lawrence again presents another exam- 
ple of denudation. The Niagara range of hills, of the upper 
silurian age, cannot be supposed to have been deposited just. as 
we now see them. Some denuding force appears to have torn 
from their beds all the formations of this age from Niagara 
down, and carried them we know not whither. Patches here 
and there are left of the old formations that once covered 
this region, the mountain at Montreal being one. This same 
foree may also have excavated our great lake beds, as 
the strata nowhere along the, shores of these lakes are 
found dipping toward the lake more than in any other 
direction. 

All over the valley of the Mississippi mounds are found 
rising above the general level of the plain like islands in mid- 
ocean, or oases in the deserts, with strata undisturbed. Old 
ocean certainly never deposited these patches here and there 
of different materials, and with different fossils from the lower 
deposits. All these denudations took place previous to the 
glacial drift. 

This same denuding force appears to have excavated our 
great river valleys south of the drift, for it is impossible to 
conceive rivers such as we now find them could have excavated 
their own valleys with only the forces at present in existence. 
The very marked difference between the rivers running through 
drift regions, as compared with those south of this forma- 
tion, points to some very powerful agent in the formation of 
the great rivers running through sedimentary regions, that 
did not exist in the formation of rivers in drift regions, 
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From the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic, all the rivers 
having their courses through the drift region possess one char- 
acter, where the rivers of the present period do not follow old 
channels that were excavated previously. Their valleys are 
narrow as compared with the rivers of the South, as one to 
five or ten. From every appearance these drift rivers have 
excavated their own channels, with about the present amount 
of force, and within a comparatively recent period. All the 
solid materials that once existed in the space between the 
banks or bluffs are now found in the bed of the streams. Not 
so, however, the southern rivers that have excavated such large 
valleys through the solid limestone rock, and so much deeper 
and broader than the drift rivers. Seldom or never are any of 
the fragments of the vast masses to be found in the bed of the 
streams that once existed where these valleys now are. In the 
ordinary course of things, if the present forces alone excavated 
these river valleys, we would expect to find all the solid materi- 
als in the beds of the streams; but in all the streams we crossed 
in ten thousand miles of travel, mostly in the Indian coun- 
try, from Texas to Hudson’s Bay, we never found any accumula- 
tion of fragments of the masses that most certainly existed 
where these valleys now are. We have forded a thousand times 
such streams as the Kansas, Osage, Neosho, Spring River, Grand 
River, ete., etc., often on the smooth flat rock, with vast masses 
of solid rock in the bluffs from fifty to three hundred feet thick, 
but no fragments are to be found. There are only two ways 
of accounting for the absence of fragments in these streams. 
One is that the time has been so long that they have all dis- 
solved, or have been abraded. But the drift rivers show no 
signs of having diminished the solid fragments found in their 
beds. If we adopt this theory we must suppose the old sedi- 
mentary rivers many millions of years old, and then we will 
have the difficulty of accounting for the very small deltas com- 
pared with their present known rate of increase. The other 
theory is that some unknown force not now in existence has 
excavated these rivers. In various places near large rivers, 
and far away out on the undulating prairie, we have seen 
masses of the strata all mixed and confused, from one half acre 
to several acres in extent, that appear to have been arrested as 
they were being driven along by that unknown power that 
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seems to have excavated these great river valleys. Nowhere 
in the great valley north of the Arkansas River have I seen any 
strata tilted or inclined. In more than a thousand bluffs I 
examined, everywhere there was no appearance of wave lines 
in the strata or unconformable strata. 

Sir C. Lyell took a certain quantity of Mississippi river 
water, evaporated it, and from the quantity of sediment left 
estimated the time it would require to form an alluvial valley 
thirty thousand square miles in extent and six hundred or so 
feet deep, this being the extent of the alluvial accumulations 
in the Lower Mississippi. He arrives at the conclusion that it 
would require one hundred thousand years, and yet it is evi- 
dent that the Natchez skeleton existed before any of the lower 
valley was formed. In this calculation he has left out several 
elements that very materially affect the estimated time. 1. He 
took no note of the vast masses of surface sediment that once 
existed all over the great valley, but has now been washed 
away, and in all probability, to the Gulf of Mexico as the 
nearest ocean, following the natural slope. 2. There are tides 
of river sand constantly rolled along the bottoms of these 
streams, so that instead of six hundred feet of river mud, it is 
only some twenty or thirty feet thick, all beneath being sand. 
If we take his own estimate of the rise of this vast valley, of 
thirty thousand square miles at one foot in a century, twenty 
or thirty feet of river mud over all this valley will indicate a 
period of only two thousand or three thousand years for the 
formation of the Mississippi delta. This is all his theory will 
allow him. The very evident process constantly going on of 
cutting away and re-forming or re-depositing the surface mud, 
he has taken no note of. This process has been many times 
repeated in every part of the valley, so that the amount of 
sediment is no datum at all to calculate the age of the river. 
3. The surface water with which Sir C. Lyell experimented 
contained only a small quantity of sediment as compared with 
that near the bottom. 4. This tide of mud and sand pouring 
into an arm of the sea all the year round, would of course 
fill up the space to the surface of the water much faster than 
the parts already above water would be elevated by floods 
that only find their way out of the channel once in from five 
to ten years, and then only for a few days or a few weeks at a 
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time. Still he only estimated the deposition of sediment under 
water at'the known rate of accumulation all over the valley 
already dry land, except at the periodical floods. 

It is, I think, a well-established fact, that the delta of this 
river has encroached on the Gulf “several leagues” since 
Louisiana was settled. The annual increase is estimated at 
three hundred feet, or say five miles in a century. At this 
rate the alluvial plain from Natchez or Port Hudson down 
cannot be over six thousand or seven thousand years old. At 
Natchez the valley is only twelve miles wide, with bluffs two 
hundred feet high, so there is no evidence that the gulf ever 
extended above this place. 

Sir C. Lyell gives us an estimate of the age of a number of 
the river deltas in Europe, and the highest figure he gives us 
is seven thousand five hundred years; still it is not clear that 
he intended in. any case to include the whole delta, although 
the rate of increase in a number of instances was well au- 
thenticated. Was he afraid of their testimony? It would 
seem 80. 

Another evidence of the existence of an eroding force now 
no more is the lakes found excavated out of the solid sedi- 
mentary rocky strata, such as Lake Pepin on the Mississippi, 
twenty-five miles long, five miles wide, and four hundred 
feet deep, with the strata of rock on the opposite sides exactly 
corresponding. Chains of this kind of lakes are now found in 
other river valleys, with no conceivable force now in existenve 
to excavate them. 

Professor Hind, of the Geological Survey of —s and the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory, gives a particular description of chains 
of lakes in the river valleys of the north-west. These lakes, 
nine in number, and from three or four to forty-five miles long, 
and uniformly of about one mile in breadth, occupying chasms 
in the sedimentary rocky strata of three hundred feet in depth, 
could not possibly have been formed by the small stream that 
meanders through the valley. Im his Report, page 57, he 
says: “ The first view of the south branch of the Saskatchewan, 
fully six hundred miles from the point where the main river 
disembogues into Lake Winnipeg, filled me with astonishment 
and admiration. We stood on the banks of a river of the first 
class, near half a mile broad, and flowing with a swift current 
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not more than three hundred and fifty miles from the Rocky 
Mountains, where it takes its rise. We had reached this river 
by traversing either within it or on its banks, for a distance of 
two hundred and seventy miles, a narrow deep excavation con- 
tinuous from the valley of one great river to that of another, 
and exhibiting in many features evidences of an excavating 
force far greater than the little Qu’ Appelle, which meandered 
through it, was at first blush thought capable of creating. 
How were the deep lakes hollowed out? lakes filling the 
breadth of the valley, but during the lapse of ages not having in- 
creased in breadth, preserving too for many miles such remarka- 
ble depths, and although in some instances far removed from one 
another, yet maintaining those depths with striking uniformity. 
What could be the nature of the eroding force which dug out 
narrow basins fifty-four to sixty feet deep at the bottom of a 
valley already three hundred feet below the slightly undulating 
prairies, and rarely exceeding one mile in breadth? It was 
easy to understand how a small river like the Qu’ Appelle 
could gradually excavate a valley a mile broad and three hund- 
red feet deep. The vast prairies of the north-west offer many 
such instances: the Little Louis river, for example, in passing 
through the Blue Hills; the Assiniboine, for a hundred and 
fifty miles, flows through a broad deep valley, evidently exca- 
vated by its waters; the rivers in Western Canada often flow 
in deep eroded valleys; but in no instance to my knowledge 
are deep and long lakes known to occupy a river valley where 
the altitude and character of the rocks preclude the assump- 
tion that they have been occasioned by falls, without having 
increased its width by the action of their waves on their banks, 
or without leaving some traces of the foree which had excavated 
them.” 

On page 118, speaking of an immense granite bowlder in the 
bed of the Qu’ Appelle, he says: “This would involve the 
assumption that the Qu’ Appelle valley dates the epoch of its 
erosion anterior to the last submergence of the continent, 
affording an illustration of a river valley before the epoch of 
the bowlder drift. The physical aspect of the country is by 
no means opposed to this view.” 

The occurrence of ancient river valleys on this continent has 
already attracted attention. In his illustrations of Surface 
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Geology, Dr. Hitchcock says : “ Some of the erosions that have 
been described in this paper are clearly beds of antediluvian 
rivers; that is, of rivers existing upon this continent before its 
last submergence beneath the ocean, which beds were deserted 
when the surrounding surface emerged from the water, although 
essentially the same rivers as existed previously must have 
been the result of drainage.” Then follows an enumeration of 
ten ancient river beds in Canada, (Niagara,) New England, and 
the State of New York. Thus far Professor Hind. 

All rivers that are now cutting their own channels through 
the solid rock present the appearance of Niagara, the Falls of 
the St. Anthony, and other rivers of this class we have seen, 
a gorge between perpendicular cliffs. Lake Pepin could not 
have been formed in this,way as it is five miles wide. Were 
all the waters of the Mississippi to be precipitated over a fall 
of such a height, one third or one fourth of a mile is ample for 
all its waters. The Falls of St. Anthony are not over one 
eighth of a mile wide. If Lake Pepin was cut in this way, 
say one fourth of a mile wide at first, and then widened by the 
slow abrasion of the elements on the mural precipices, how 
long would it take? This is a point of the utmost importance 
to decide, for the waves have not undermined the perpendicular 
cliffs of solid rock. It has been established, by experiments 
instituted at the Smithsonian Institute, in Washington, that 
common marble in that latitude will abrade one inch in ten 
thousand years. Common limestone will wear away much 
faster than marble. For the sake of obtaining something like 
data to guide us as to the time required, we will admit that 
limestone will abrade ten times as fast as marble; this doubtless 
is far above the mark, At this rate it would require Niagara, 
St. Anthony, and Lake Pepin one hundred and fifty millions 
of years to widen five miles. If it has taken all this time to 
widen Lake Pepin to its present breadth, how deep must it 
have been at first, seeing all the abrasion of the materials five 
miles wide and four hundred feet in thickness, and all the sedi- 
ment brought down by the Mississippi in all these years have 
not sufficed to fill up this tranquil lake? Were the Missouri 
turned through it, it would fill it up in twenty years. 

But if it has taken so long to widen these gorges to their 
present extent, and the delta of the Mississippi has all the time 
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been encroaching on the gulf at the rate of five miles in a cen- 
tury, we should now have a delta at the mouth of this river 
that would extend one million five hundred thousand miles, or 
sixty times around the globe. We are not yet through our 
difficulties growing out of this theory; for every mile of in- 
creased length in the delta necessitates a rise of about three 
inches all over the alluvial valley, or embankments to that 
extent, to keep the waters within the banks. If embanking 
had been resorted to, they would now have been seventy five 
miles high; at the same time Lake Itasca, the head and source 
of the Mississippi, is only one thousand eight hundred feet above 
the Gulf of Mexico, making an average descent of less than 
seven inches in a mile for its whole length. At the present rate 
of filling up, the bluffs along the lower half of the Mississippi 
then, will all be covered with river mud in much less than 
twenty thousand years. The changes going on in this river 
are not peculiar to it. The Yellow River in China has em- 
bankments forty feet high, to keep the waters in the channel. 
We cannot suppose embanking was resorted to over three 
thousand years ago, which would make a rise of fifteen inches 
in a century in the embankments, some of course in excess of 
the actual rise in the bed of the stream. The river Po in 
Italy has embankments of twenty feet in about two thousand 
years, or one foot in a century. 

' At the present rate of the increase of all the river deltas 
known, the Nile, Ganges, Danube, Po, Yellow River, ete., we 
are carried back not over a period of from six to ten thousand 
years. The gorge at Niagara, according to the present rates of 
recession and the testimony of our most eminent geologists, 
has not been in existence over that time. At the rate of three 
hundred feet a year, or five miles in a century, the Mississippi 
cannot be over six or seven thousand years since its tide of 
mud first rolled to the ocean. 

Another fact in proof that lakes like Lake Pepin, and those 
mentioned by Professor Hind, were not cut through the solid 
rock by the forces now in existence, and then widened by the 
slow action of the weather on their mural sides, is that in 
various places in the old silurian formation there are chasms in 
the solid limestone rock, some of them occupied by foxes and 
ground-hogs, and some of them channels for water in times of 
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flood. These chasms have been fairly exposed to the action of 
the elements on their sides, but have not, in all past time, 
widened but six, eight, or ten inches, for few of them exceed 
ten inches in breadth. The Falls of Niagara and St. Anthony 
show no symptoms of widening. Thus, from many sources, 
we come to the same conclusion, that there formerly existed an 
eroding force that has denuded vast regions of the surface sedi- 
ment, and in all probability cut out the channels of our large 
sedimentary rivers about as we now see them. This eroding 
force ceased to act before the drift period, as all drift rivers 
have manifestly cut their own channels with about the present 
amount of force found in existence. 

There is another point regarding’ rivers worthy of notice, 
though bearing more remotely on the subject in hand. All 
rivers that convey sediment are pushing out deltas into the 
sea, ocean, bay, or gulf, as the case may be. In all their lower 
courses they are filling up, while in all their upper courses 
they are wearing down. If there are permanent barriers or 
obstructions to the regular flow of a stream, as indestructible 
rocks or lakes, each separate portion of the river is independ- 
ent as to this law. As the delta pushes out, so the sediment 
accumulates over all the alluvial plain still higher and higher 
up the stream. This makes a movable midway point in all 
streams, all below this point is filling up, while all above is 
wearing down. This midway point is near the mouth of the ° 
Platte on the Missouri, and not far from Keokuk on the Mis- 
sissippi. Above the mouth of the Platte there are high bottom 
lands not now reached by the greatest flood, because there the 
channel is wearing down; but all below is subject to flood 
from bluff to bluff each freshet. We saw again these high 
bottom lands a little above Quincy, Illinois, with great accu- 
mulations of bowlders on them, showing conclusively that 
this midway point is not below Quincy, and that this great 
valley between the bluffs existed as now, before the drift 
period. 

It then results from these laws that all rivers are slackening 
their flow, and straightening out their sinuosities, for in pro- 
portion to the velocity of the current in these rivers, so is the 
sinuosity increased. In descending the Missouri as we ap- 
proach the Mississippi, the reaches in the river become longer 
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and longer, and the turns less abrupt. A descent of three inches 
in a mile is sufficient to prevent filling up with sediment. 

The bluffs of the Upper Missouri and Mississippi are high, 
as they are wearing down in these parts. In one place the 
Connecticut River has worn down forty feet since its settlement. 
There are old beaches of the present period around Lake 
Superior two hundred feet above the present level of the lake. 

We have only touched on a few of the more important 
points adduced to prove the antiquity of man. If we have 
read the evidences on this point aright, the earth we tread, as 
to its present aspect, is new. 

Sir C. Lyell’s expressed opinion that the known rate of in- 
crease in our river deltas is the best chronometer we have to 
measure the lapse of past time, comes opportunely to our aid, 
though this is a point we had long and attentively studied. 
But the difficulty is, the measurements are not sutliciently 
exact to give us anything more than a rude approximation to 
the general result. 

In the case of the river Nile, as near as we can learn from 
the best authorities within reach, the alluvial plain of this 
river, after it leaves the valley—beyond which the Mediter- 
ranean Sea never could have extended, as the hills or bluffs are 
only sixteen miles apart, and two hundred or so feet high— 
from this point to the sea is now ninety miles, and the breadth 
of the delta along the sea is eighty miles, This delta has 
encroached on the sea seventeen miles since the days of Julius 
Cesar. By measuring the actual area of the whole of the 
added land at the mouth of this river, we find that the last 
two thousand years have added about one third, thus making 
it accord sufficiently with the Mosaic chronology for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

In the case of the river Po, in Italy, the delta is long and 
narrow, and it has encroached on the Adriatic twenty miles in 
two thousand years. What was the seaport in the days of the 
Cresars is now twenty miles inland. By measuring three or 
four times the known increase of this river delta in two 
thousand years, we come to a point beyond which the Adri- 
atic never extended. The Yellow River in China has raised 
embankments forty feet high, to prevent overflowing. This 
forty feet of embanking will represent an increased length in 
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this river delta of say one hundred and forty miles. If this 
delta is correctly laid down on our maps, three times one 
hundred and forty miles will take us beyond the point where 
this river first entered the Yellow Sea. 

It is somewhere about three hundred or three hundred and 
fifty miles from where the Mississippi leaves the bluffs and 
enters the great alluvial plain of Louisiana to the Gulf of 


Mexico. At the rate of five miles increase in a century, we 


get six thousand or seven thousand years for the age of this 
river. I have often taken measurements along the shores of 
our great lakes where the clay banks are wearing away. 

By ascertaining as near as may be the actual rate of the 
encroachment of the lakes on the land, and then measuring 
out to where the water suddenly descends to great depths, 
which we take to be the original shore of the lake where first 
formed, we get just about the same testimony from these lake 
shores, as from the deltas of rivers, as to the age of the present 
order of things. 





So 
4 


Art. VI—THE SUFFRAGE QUALIFICATION. 


HITHERTO in our national history no uniform principle has 
been adopted by the different states on which to rest the right 
of suffrage, and we have been governed mostly by expediency 
and the selfish interests of partisan leaders. Hence we have 
had in the different states almost every form of qualification 
for the ballot. In the organization of the state govern- 
ments during and immediately subsequent to the Revolution 
the suffrage was almost universally based on property, with a 
wide diversity as to the amount and kind, In the northern 
states the freehold qualification early became the battle-ground 
of contending parties, and it gradually melted away under the 
force of adverse public opinion. The new states came into 
the union with the vote in the hands of all white male citizens ; 
and South Carolina is, we believe, the only state in which the 
freehold qualification is still preserved. 

The great interests of every democratic state are directed 
and controlled by the majority of its voters, and whoever par- 
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ticipates in the suffrage is a part of the governing power, and 
the government will be just and competent in proportion to 
the intelligence and moral elevation of those who vote. 

This point is too important to be lost sight of for a moment. 
In a democracy we can only have good government by having 
a good class of voters. It is true that a different theory has 
largely prevailed. The popular idea in America has been that 
democracy was a sovereign cure for all the evils of a state, and 
that all a people had to do to secure good government was to 
cast off monarchy and put on democracy. We have learned, 
however, by dear experience, that a people who govern themselves 
will not necessarily provide for their own best interests. Indeed 
we might as well expect that individuals who have the power to 
choose their own course in life would choose wisely, and take 
the ways of truth, integrity, industry, and honor. We know 
how deceptive any such expectation would be, and how many, 
against every consideration, take the patlis of falsehood, dissi- @ 
pation, dishonesty, and self-indulgence to inevitable ruin. A 
nation is only an aggregate of individuals, and when governed 
by the majority cannot be expected to rise much above the 
level of morals represented by that majority. 

When De Tocqueville’s admirable book on American Democ- 
racy first appeared, his strictures on the “tyranny of the majority ” 
called forth much severe criticism, and were generally regarded 
as very unjust to our government, and inspired by European 
prejudice. But we shall not have to go far to learn that the 
rule of the majority may be quite as unjust and tyrannical as 
that of a single despot. In the history of past ages some of 
the most heartless outrages against justice and the rights of 
men have been perpetrated by the majority under popular 
forms of government ; and whoever is familiar with the story 
of the old Grecian and Roman republics will readily call up 
examples. 

But we need not go so far back to illustrate our position. 
The republic of France was fairly reddened with the blood of 
the innocent, when her government was popular in form and 
administered under the provisions of a written constitution ; 
but her laws afforded no more security to personal rights than 
the will of the bloodiest despot. Mexico was lately a republic, 
with a written constitution, and under the sway of the popular 
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will; but she was little better than a nation of outlaws. Utah 
is one of our own territories, and may ere long be numbered 
among the states; but the rule of the majority is an ecclesias- 
tical despotism which makes a virtue of polygamy and tyranny. 
Even our own government, which is so often quoted as “the 
best that the world ever saw,” has been the instrument of very 
cruel oppressions. It was by the tyranny of the majority that 
one eighth of our people were so long held as slaves, and in a 
condition a thousand times worse than the subjects of any 
foreign despot. In California the government of the majority, 
under the usual safeguards, proved so inadequate to the secu- 
rity of men’s rights that the better class demanded its assump- 
tion by an irresponsible committee, which, with absolute dicta- 
torial power, directed the government till the most grievous 
public abuses were corrected and the most corrupt instruments 
punished. 

In our large commercial cities the rule of the majority has 
been scarcely less fortunate, if we accept as true the repre- 
sentations of their public organs. New York especially 
has been notorious for its bad government. A year or two 
before the rebellion the “ New York Times,” in speaking of it, 
said : 

We believe we express the settled judgment of reflecting men 
when we say that self-government, with universal suffrage, in 


large cities, has proved a failure. It does not answer the purpose 
of government; it does not preserve order or prevent crime. 


On the same day the “ New York Herald” expressed a sim- 
ilar opinion. After enumerating the various demoralizing 
influences, and estimating the number of brudsers, vagabonds, 
swindlers, thieves, and outlaws, it goes on to say: 


All these men vote, and some of them several times. They 
form the Praetorian cohort that rules the city of New York. It 
is in their hands that the government of the city really rests ; and 
the natural consequence is that it is not governed at all... . 
The laws are set at naught; the power of the mob is supreme. 


The New York “Courier and Enquirer,” since merged in 
the “ World,” held similar language, declaring that universal 
suffrage was only another name for universal corruption. In- 
deed, so general was the discontent, not only in New York 
but also in New Orleans, and, we think, one or two other cities, 
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that consultations were held with the view of adopting the 
California remedy against the corruptions and crimes which 
had grown up under the rule of the majority. 

If these statements are correct, they force us to the conclu- 
sion that so far as democratic government has been a success 
it has succeeded, not because the people have ruled, but be- 
cause the people who ruled were, in some sense, qualified to 
rule; and the failures have arisen because the suffrage had 
been extended to classes who either lacked intelligence or 
moral principle. It is not, therefore, republican forms, nor 
liberal constitutions, nor the rule of the majority, on which we 
must chiefly depend to secure good government. These are, 
indeed, most important; but the “democratic principle,” the 
principle which insures success, is reliance upon an enlightened, 
just, honorable, conscientious, virtuous, high-minded people ; 
and we assert, without fear of contradiction, that in just so far 
as our government has been a success, it has been owing to the 
superiority of its people; and where it has failed, it has been 
dragged down by the ignorance, selfishness, or vile passions of 
large classes of voters. 

Popular government is the reflection of the voting majority ; 
and if that majority be ignorant, selfish, or passionate, the 
government will be more or less despotic; if the majority be 
devoid of justice, the government will be grasping and over- 
reaching; if the majority are without honor, the government 
will not be scrupulous about the public faith; and if the 
majority are Mormons or planters, the government will cherish 
and defend polygamy and slavery. In Virginia or Georgia it 
would be no objection to a judge that he was a duelist; in 
Missouri or California he might be a drunkard or a gambler; 
in Utah he must necessarily have his harem; and in South 
Carolina he would certainly have been the owner of slaves ; 
but in New England neither a gambler, nor a drunkard, nor a 
duelist, nor a bigamist, nor a slaveholder, would stand much 
chance at the polls. The character of the voting majority 
settles the character of the men who are to hold controlling 
positions in the state. 

Hence we note, by the way, that every such government 
must lean much more on Christianity for its support than has 
generally been supposed. Its teachings are particularly caleu- 
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lated to make strong, true, honest, self-reliant, and self-governed 
men, and we have grave doubts whether any republic can long 
endure without its purifying and elevating influence. 

Here, then, is that “democratic principle” about which so 
much is said and so little realized. It is the “principle” that 
democratic government reflects the integrity, morality, and 
intelligence of the voting majority. If this be so, and those 
who hold the ballot control the government, and the govern- 
ment cannot be good unless the elemental voters are good, 
then the well-being of the state requires that the suffrage 
should be freed, as far as it is possible to free it, from all dead 
weights, and especially from those classes which are grossly 
ignorant, or have disqualified themselves by flagrant violations 
of law and order. 

As to the negro, there is but one course in regard to him, 
if he is treated in the spirit of that “democratic principle” 
which we have soug\ut to elucidate. By the action of the gen- 
eral government and a large majority of the states he is made 
a free man, and must be in the eye of .the Constitution and 
before the law a citizen on exactly the same footing as any 
other citizen. All laws which relate to color or descent must 
be blotted from the statute-book. J/e must be able to hold 
property, to give his testimony in courts of justice, to prosecute 
before all judicial tribunals, and go vote at elections on pre- 
cisely the same terms as any other citizen. Nay, he must have 
the right to be elected to office, if he can secure a majority, 
with no disability which does not attach to other men. The 
negro, if we treat him wisely, or even fairly, must henceforth 
be a man, no more, no less. 

It does not follow that when we maintain the right of suf- 
frage, irrespective of color, that we maintain the negro’s right 
to marry our daughter: The former is a matter of public law, 
the latter a matter of individual taste. We have not a right 
to exclude a well-qualified man from those franchises as a 
citizen which are necessary for his development as a being, 
and for his safeguard as a man; but we have a right not to 
include in our circle of intimate friends and social companions 
those who are not agreeable to our feelings. Political equality 
does not necessarily include social level. We vote with whole 
classes of men with whom we would not consort; with Jews, 
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green Irishmen, and uncleanly scavengers. The political: 
enfranchisement of the negro might leave his social status pre- 
cisely where it is. And rightly; for his social position and 
his political franchise depend upon very different considera- 
tions. We say this to calm the excitement of the alarmists 
who are so nervous at “ negro equality.” 

Men just out of slavery, and especially cotton and sugar 
slavery, are not, it is true, of the very highest order of man- 
hood. Even the children of Israel, headed by their splendid 
leader, were not able to go up and_ possess the “ promised 
land” till forty years of probation in the wilderness had laid 
under the sand all the adult emigrants and buried with them 
the craven spirit of slavery. It was the young, free blood, 
born among the rocks and trained in the wild and free spirit 
of the desert, that carried the banner of victory over the Jor- 
dan. And since that time the effect of slavery in training a 
race has not improved. Large numbers of them are diseased 
in body and diseased in mind; they have been restricted in 
every possible direction save only that of toil; they have not 
only had no means of development, being cut off from all the 
learning of the world, but have a jargon peculiar to the plant- 
ation, and little more to be understood than that of the Man- 
dans or Hottentots; and they are without self-reliance or 
self-government. How is it possible to admit some millions 
of such men, with no educational preparation, to the suffrage 
without endangering the great interests of the state ? 

We smile, however, at the crotchet of those fancy reasoners 
who maintain that if we enfranchise the negro his vote will be 
always under the influence and at the disposal of his former 
masters. For, first, if the negro is not enfranchised, the nineteen 
additional representatives soon to accrue to the South will be 
placed absolutely in the masters’ hands. To prevent the 
master’s possessing this power by gaining the negro’s vote, 
these philosophers would put the power directly and ex- 
clusively into his possession. Emancipation then but in- 
creases the old master’s power, whereas it ought to enure 
to the benefit of the emancipated. Second, our immediate 
past experience demonstrates that all the talk about the 
negro’s being at the master’s beck, even after emancipation, is 
fiction. The old blarney about the tender attachment of slave 
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to master we had supposed to be about dissipated. Like all 
other beings, the negro wisely thinks of his own interests first. 
Third, all the influence the old masters can attain by favoring 
the negro’s interests is their just right. Within due limits it 
is the constituent’s right to vote for the man who will forward 
his share of the common well-being ; it is the representative's 
right to win a class of voters by honorably securing him that 
share. If the master study the negro’s well-being he has good 
claim upon his vote. 

What the good of the state requires in reference to the 
negro is precisely what it requires in reference to all other 
persons: It is the admission of those who are intellectually and 
morally qualified to the suffrage, and the exclusion of the 
rest. But there can be no commission, no census to inquire 
who is thus qualified; and in a democratic government we 
must make rules and Jaws that bear on all alike. Any rule 
will operate imperfectly, and be unjust in individual cases ; but 
that is no sufficient reason for its rejection. The general good 
must, in all such cases, override all individual and minor 
considerations. 

The time certainly has fully come for the passage of laws 
restricting the suffrage to citizens of the United States who 
can intelligently read their newspaper and can write a correct 
and legible chirography. These qualifications are very easily 
ascertained, and the rule would cut off few or none who have 
the independence, the knowledge, and the moral worth to be 
valuable citizens and intelligent voters; while the great mass 
excluded would be men who are a burden on the government 
and unsafe directors of the state. It would dispose at once 
of all the most troublesome questions about the negroes, and 
admit them gradually, as they prepare themselves, to posi- 
tions which they have won. It would present a perpetual 
incentive to education, and make the poor more anxious to 
give their children such advantages as would qualify them for 
this trust. It would tend to discourage the vicious and cor- 
rupt influences by which elections are carried, and give strength 
and weight to those classes which should rule in every demo- 
cratic state. 

But there is another class of laws which should go hand in 
hand with these, namely, laws disfranchising knaves and 
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criminals. If it requires some knowledge to be a director in 
so important a corporation as the state, i¢ also requires some 
INTEGRITY and VIRTUE. A large portion of those who seek our 
shores from abroad are not only without education and intelli- 
gence, but are so trained as well nigh to empty them of all 
individual conscience as well as all self-government, and thus 
disqualify them from their share in the sovereignty of the state. 

It may be, too, that the negro, trained in slavery, wil! prove 
to have no sufficient moral sense, and that thieving and other 
petty crimes may be among the vices bequeathed to society 
with his forced emancipation. All such persons ought to be 
reached, if possible, and excluded from the suffrage. What 
right has a man who knowingly sets government at defiance 
to have any direction or control in its management ? 

The “New York Herald,” in the article from which we 
have already quoted, goes on to show what has been the cause 
of the gross misgovernment in the great commercial center. 
It describes the sovereignty of New York as consisting in part 
of the following persons: 


Superior pugilists........... i Hiss ehien te dal Ste waibha a6 
Inferior bruisers 

Vagabond shoulder-hitters 

Gamblers of various kinds 

Keepers of vile houses 

Men about town 


Now if we add to these fifteen thousand sovereigns those 
who vend spirituous liquors contrary to law, and carry on 
trade with contraband goods, and pursue unlawful callings 
prejudicial to good order, we shall have an army of men large 
enough to override what of virtue, integrity, and intelligence 
there may be in this great city. But all of these men are sure 
to vote; and, as the “Herald” says, “some of them several 
times.” And these men, men who have no care for the well- 
‘being of the city or the state, and who use their power for the 
most selfish considerations, are invested by law with the right 
of suffrage. No wonder that, under such circumstances, 
“popular government with universal suffrage is a failure.” 
The governing class, the men who make the law makers, and 
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the law expounders, and the law enforcers, being low in the 
scale of morals, have brought the government down to some- 
thing like their own level; and, to quote the “Courier and 
Enquirer,” “universal suffrage is only another name for uni- 
versal corruption.” * 

In all intelligent private circles, it is universally conceded 
that a person grossly ignorant or grossly vicious should not be 
intrusted with great public interests like those of a city or 
state. We have also publicly acknowledged this principle to 
some extent by cutting off from the suffrage idiots, insane 
persons, penitentiary convicts, and in some states, men who 
have wagers on the result of the election. In the new Missouri 
Constitution it has been also acknowledged in that sweeping 
provision which cuts off from the suffrage all who have 
adhered or given aid to the late rebellion. But a very much 
larger portion of these criminal classes should be put outside 
of the suffrage. There are persons every day convicted in our 
courts of gross breaches of the public law who turn up as regu- 
larly at the polls as the most upright citizen. Deserters from 
the army, bounty-jumpers, smugglers, defranders of the revenue, 
takers of bribes, duelists, gamblers, habitual drunkards, the 
sellers of spirituous liquors contrary to the statute, the keepers 
of disorderly houses, and many others, are allowed to do vio- 
lence to society and law, and then exercise the highest trust 
of good citizenship. In many of the states even murder is no 
disability in matters of suffrage or holding office. It would 
be an easy matter to correct all this. If @ conviction for cer- 
tain crimes were to carry with it disfranchisement, it would 
weed the ballot of a large part of this base material. 

We trust, then, that we have made clear to our readers the 
three propositions: that political franchise should not be made 


* What aggravates tlie evil in our large cities, especially New York, is that an 
immense body of property holders occupy suburban residences and have no city 
vote. The men who own the city are thus disfranchised in its government, while 
the real power is held by the Irishry, the rumsellers, and the mob. A Popish vote 
well nigh controls our Protestant metropolis. Is it not time to so modify our 
municipal franchise at least as to secure the safety of property? Should not every 
owner of property in the city be a voter in the city at municipal elections? Nay, 
should not their number of votes be in some degree graduated to their taxation, 
whether of real or personal estate in the city? Something like this the restora- 
tion of order demands, and our security will require.—Eb. 
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dependent upon complewion ; that absolute ignorance is, upon 
ground of public good, a legitimate disqualification ; and that 
disfranchisement should be, upon grounds of both justice and 
expediency, a uniform penalty for vice and crime. 

But so far as the negro is concerned, an immediate work 
needs to be done in the northern states. Unfortunately many 
have a much clearer vision as to what should be done for the 
negro when he is far away in the South than when he is at 
our own doors. In nearly all the old free states, where we had 
a right to expect better things, he is treated as a specialty. In 
some he is allowed to vote if he is more than half white; in 
others his vote is made to depend on a freehold estate; in 
others he is wholly excluded from the suffrage; and in nearly 
all he is hampered by disabling laws which were made in 
times past in the interest of slavery. And the fact of such 
negro proscription in the North is quoted by the opposers of 
negro suffrage as so shameful an inconsistency as ought to 
silence all the advocates for that measure, living in the free 
states; and yet those very opposers know that the advocates of 
southern negro suffrage are its advocates for the North. It is 
these opposers themselves who are the authors and supporters 
of that very proscription upon which they base their argument 
for a still more sweeping proscription in the South. Nor is the 
existence of this northern oppression any palliation for south- 
ern misdoing, any reason for enjoining silence upon northern 
advocacy for southern enfranchisement, or any excuse for delay 
to do right in the southern states. As the negro is now 
no longer a slave in ee of the United States, and the 
political reasons for proscriptive legislation are removed, all 
laws that make franchise dependent upon complexion should be 
blotted out. They are repugnant to the equity of democratic 
government, and put us in a false position before the world.* 


* The “Chicago Tribune” attributes the following very forcible view of the mat- 
ter to Gen. Grant: ‘The government and people may have to choose between 
keeping a standing army of one hundred thousand men, at an expense of one 
hundred million dollars a year to the tax-payers, to support the white minority in 
the South against the white rebel majority, or of enfranchising the blacks, and 
thereby enabling them to support the white loyalists. Gen. Grant foresees that 
the suffrage question may take this form. If the loyal whites at the South are 
unable to sustain themselves and hold the political control ‘of those states, they must 
either be reinforced by the votes of the ‘oyal backs, or supported by the bayonets 
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Another obvious duty is a vigorous application of our educa- 
tional resources. In the North the ignorant masses which are 
poured on our shores from the old world will not be educated. 
We open to them our splendid systems of free schools almost 
in vain. But in the South the whole negro population are 
greedy for learning. Wherever schools have been opened they 
are crowded by both children and adults, and the spelling-book 
is the companion of the emancipated slave. Let our benevo- 
lent citizens act on these facts, remembering that although the 
true Christian philanthropy of the South will rejoice to co- 
‘operate, yet that such is the southern impoverishment that if 
the negroes have help at all, it must be mainly derived from 
the organized benevolence of the North. 

Finally, whatever makes men wiser or better will always 
advance the interests of a state under democratic rule. During 
the war the great work done by the Christian and Sanitary 
Commissions took the world by surprise and fixed its admira- 
tion. There is scope for the same Christian enterprise still. 
In times past the man who would do good to the slave was 
scourged out of the South, and dogged by marshals and state 
attorneys in the North. But all this we hope is now changed, 
and free scope will be given to both southern and northern 
benevolence. Educational appliances are not confined to the 
school-house. We develop men by social influences, the forum, 
the Sunday-school, the pulpit, a free newspaper press, and 
many other agencies. These should be quickened in every 
direction, and the low everywhere should be lifted up. The 
harvest is great; let not the laborers be few. 

We shall not readily surrender thg hope that our southern 
brethren will see the desirableness of abandoning at once the 
old policy of oppression upon a class or color, whether in the 
form of slavery or disfranchisement. What is right they can- 
not but know. What the sentiment of the entire Christian 
world is they cannot ignore. The restoration of a free press 
and of free discussion will, we feel most hopeful, work won- 
drous revolutions in the southern mind. But if the quondam 
slave states choose persistently the inhumane policy, we trust 
one or two remedies are possible. Free states are fast being 


of northern soldiers. To maintain troops even in time of peace costs not far from 
one thousand dollars per man.” 
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formed in our western domain, and free principles must rule 
this nation. Before those free states two questions are likely 
to rise: 

1. What is that republican form of government which the 
National Constitution guarantees to every state? And we 
think it will in due time be decided that a State ConstiTUv- 
TION WHICH DISFRANCHISES FOR MERE COMPLEXION IS NOT 
REPUBLICAN EITHER IN SPIRIT OR IN FORM. That change in 
the National Constitution suggested in one of the late editori- 
als of our Quarterly may then be adopted, by which every 
native born American, unconvicted of crime and of sound 
mind, able to read and write, shall be entitled to vote for pres- 
ident and congressmen. Or, 

2. The question will fairly come up whether the old slave 
states are to receive nearly twenty new representatives with 
the unenlarged constituency. If justice to the colored race 
induces the South to enfranchise, that increase is right. If not, 
we trust there will be no hesitation on the part of all the other 
states in due time to so amend our National Constitution as to 


proportion the representation to the number of actual voters. 
Such an amendment is required, not for the sake of a particu- 
lar class or color, but for the attainment of an equitable ratio 


of representation among the different states. Yet its ultimate 
influence will be to induce the South to enfranchise without 
regard to color. Interest may then induce the bestowment of 
a right which is refused to honor and justice. 





Art. VIIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I now return to the duties which have 
been so long interrupted of late by cir- 
cumstances not under my own control. 
In the midst of those duties I shall find 
frequent eg gd for acting on the 
principles which I have here enunciated, 


PROTESTANTISM. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE CoLenso CaASE—RETURN oF Co- 


*LENSO TO HIS SEE.—Dr. Colenso has re- 
cently published the fifth part of his 
work on the Pentateuch. In the pref- 
ace to this volume he announces his 
intention to return soon to his Episco- 
pal See of Natal, in South Africa. He 
says: 





and shall rejoice in breathing myself, 
and helping others to breathe, the free 
fresh air which the recent decisions have 
made it now possible to breathe within 
the bounds of the National Church. I 
shall also, as I hope and fully purpose 
find time to pursue these inquiries, and 
perhaps hereafter return to publish them. 





Ss 
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But all these things are in the hand of 
God. Should I never return, I bid my 
friends in England farewell, to meet 
them, I trust, on another shore. 


Colenso has also issued an address 
“to the clergy and laity of the United 
Church of England and Ireland in the 
diocese of Natal,” which is dated Lon- 
don, June 9, and published in the Cape 
Argus of July 13. This document con- 
tains the following passage: 

The work in which 1 have been en- 
gaged is an attempt to reconcile the 
teachings of religion with those which 
we received from the various sciences, 
which God himself has quickened into 
wonderful activity about us in this our 
day. It is the greatest work in which a 
man can be engaged, however feeble and 
imperfect the labor which I myself have 
been enabled to contribute to it. But 
no one who really knows—as I have 
known during these three years—the 
thoughts which are stirring, not merely 
in the minds of multitudes in the more 
higkly educated classes, but also in those 
of the more intelligent among the lower 
orders of the community, will doubt that 
we are on the eve of a great movement, 
which may be guided, but cannot be 
stopped, and if not duly guided, threat- 
ens to convulse our whole social and 
religious system. As a minister of the 
national Church I have done my part 
toward showing that certain traditiona 
views, to whiek the conclusions of mod- 
ern science stand irreconcilably opposed, 
are no necessary part of true religion. 
I have shown, I trust, and shal] yet more 
fully show, in my forthcoming volume, 
that we all may, not with a doubting 
hesitation, but with positive assurance 
and a clear conscience, abandon those 
views, and yet retain our hold on the 
essential truths of Christianity. 

According to present appearances 
Colenso will find in his diocese no party 
to support him. The clergy of the dio- 
cese are unanimous in repudiating his 
authority. At a meeting held in Pine- 
town, D’Urban, on the 31st of May, 
under the presidency of the Dean of 
Peter Maritzburg, some ten of the clergy 
of the diocese declared their acceptance 
of the Metropolitan government of the 
Bishop of Capetown until such a time 
as, in a provincial synod, the organiza- 
tion of the Church in South Africa shall 
have been settled, approved, and con- 
firmed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The same clergy, with two others, and 
several laymen, church wardens, have 
signed a declaration that they are satis- 
tied that Dr. Colenso, having widely de- 
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parted from the faith, has been right- 
eously deprived, and that they are fixed 
in their resolve no longer to acknowl- 
edge him as their bishop. It is pro- 
posed to invite the male communicants 
tu elect delegates, who are to consider a 
proposal inviting the archbishops and 
bishops of the United Church of En- 
gland and Ireland to select a bishop to 
be sent out to Capetown for consecra- 
tion by the Metropolitan. 

The trustees of the Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund continue to withhold the salary of 
Colenso in consequence of having re- 
ceived a caution against a further pay- 
ment from the Bishop of Capetown, on 
the ground that he had deprived Colenso 
of the Bishopric of Natal. The sympa- 
thizers with Colenso in England have 
therefore raised another fund for him, 
intended partly to assist him in his suit 
to obtain his income. On the general 
committee of the new fund are, among 
others, Sir Charles Lyell, Professor 
Jowett, and Professor Tyndall. Thus 
assisted, Colenso has filed in Chancery 
a bill of complaint against the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Arch- 
deacon of London, Mr. Hubbard, M.P., 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop of York, and the Attorney- 
General, for withholding his salary. 


MONASTICISM IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.—Since our last account of 
the progress of the so-called Bene- 
dictine Brotherhood, in the Church of 
England, this institution has passed 
through a great crisis. Brother, or as 
he is now more commonly called, Fa- 
ther Ignatius, has, among other inno- 
vations, introduced into his order the 
medieval form of excommunication, 
which he for the first time employed 
in the case of two brothers of the 
Third Order at Bristol. Soon after he 
came, however, very near being struck 
down by the same weapon. Having 
gone to London, accompanied by one 
brother, for the purpose of lecturing on 
behalf of the funds for the erection of a 
new chapel in Norwich, the brethren at 
Norwich took advantage of his absence 
to convoke a chapter, declared the ap- 
pointment by Ignatius of one of the 
brethren as second superior or deputy 
as null and void, elected themselves a 
prior, and decided to serve upon Igna- 
tius a citation requiring him to appear 
before them and answer to his delin- 
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quencies. Ignatius refusing to send 
any reply to this citation, the chapter 
reassembled and drew up the following 
document: 


A. M. D. G. 
In the name of the blessed Trinity. 


We, the Prior and Monks of the Holy 
Order of St. Benedict, hereby declare in 
the presence of Almighty God, that the 
Rev. Joseph Leycester Lyne, formerly 
Brother Ignatius of our said order, is act- 
ing entirely without our consent and per- 
mission in preaching in St. Martin’s Hall 
in our name. Funds have been collected 
in the name and for the Order of St. 
Benedict, which the said Joseph Ley- 
cester Lyne has employed for his own 
purpose, unknown to us and without our 
consent. We therefore declare that the 
said Lyne is not henceforward em- 
powered to collect or receive funds in 
our name. The said Joseph Leycester 
Lyne has been formally cited to appear 
before us to answer our charges against 
him, and has ignored our authority. We 
therefore declare him excommunicate, 
and all his acts null and void. If the 
suid Joseph Leycester Lyne shall here- 
with appear before us, and, contessing 
his faults, do penance for the same, his 
authority shall be recognized if his right 
be proven. Until then he is deposed 
from the office he presumptuously has 
usurped, to the prejudice of souls and 
for the furtherance of his own private 
ends. This we do with solemn deliber- 
ation, and according to our holy rule 
which saith: “If any brother shall 
prove refractory, stubborn, or disobe- 
dient, he shall be admonished, and if he 
do not amend, let him be excommuni- 
cate; and we hereby enjoin and com- 
mand our beloved Brother Stanislaus, 

rovost of the Cenguaguten of St. Will- 
iam, if the said Joseph Leycester Lyne 
do prove refractory or disobedient, to 
pronounce upon him the sentence of ex- 
communication according to the rule. 

Given at our Priory of St. Mary and 
St. Dunstan, Norwich, this 24th day of 
June, in the year of our Lord 1864. 
Gloria Deo. 

Signed in the presence of the body of 
Christ, 

+ Brannock, O. 8. B., Prep. 
+ Staniszaus, O. 8. B., Provost. 
+ Mavurvs, O. 8. B. 
+ Cremenr, O. 8. B. 
[n the presence of us, 
+ Givzon J. K. Ovusety, Chaplain. 


A sentence of excommunication was 
drawn up at the same meeting and 
served upon Ignatius. If the monks 
had been as firm as they were unani- 
mous the rule of Father Ignatius, and 
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with it the Benedictine Brotherhood, 
might have been brought to a close. 
Such, however, was not the case. Fa- 
ther Ignatius, on the contrary, found no 
difficulty in putting himself again in 
possession of the convent buildings and 
in coercing all the monks into submis- 
sion. They confessed to him that they 
had been “mad,” and made no resist- 
ance to the re-establishment of the 
authority of Father Ignatius, who ex- 
pelled the two leaders of the rebellion 
from the order. 


GERMANY. 


THE GERMAN Protestant DieT.— 
This year a new national organization 
of German Protestants has held its first 
General Assembly, which, if not sup- 
pressed by the governments, may have 
a great influence on both the ecclesiasti- 
cal and political future of Germany. 
We refer to the “German Protestant 
Diet,” (Deutscher Protestantentag,) which 
met on June 7th and 8th, at Kisenach, 
at the foot of the same Wurtburg which 
was the birthplace of the Lutheran Ref- 
ormation of the sixteenth century. The 
first annual meeting of this new organ- 
ization was to have taken place last 
year, but, in common with many of the 
political annual gatherings, it was post- 
poned on account of the excitement 
growing out of the Schleswig Holstein 
war. The object of this new organiza- 
tion is stated to be “to promote re- 
ligious sentiments in the Protestant 
Churches of Germany, to unite all the 
State Churches into one Evangelical 
Church of Germany on the basis of 
the ‘Congregation principle,’ to defend 
the rights, the honor, and the freedom 
of German Protestantism, and to pro- 
tect the freedom of investigation from 
all encroachment of the state and the 
ecclesiastical authorities.” Among the 
celebrated theologians and laymen who 
were present we notice Dr. Krause, 
editor of the Protestantische Kirchenzei- 
tung, and Professor von Holtzendorff, 
of Berlin; Professor Hanne, of Greifs- 
walde; Professor Ewald of Goettingen; 
Superintendent General Meyer of Co- 
burg; Professors Holtzmann, Rothe, 
Bluntsehli, and Schenkel, and Dean 
Zittel, of Heidelberg; Professor Hilgen- 
feld of Jena; Professor Weisse of Leip- 
zic; Professor Baumgarten, formerly of 
Rostock; and Dr. Carl Schwarz of Gotha. 

The great majority of these men are 
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well known as leaders of the Rational- 
istic party, although some, like Rothe 
and Baumgarfen, have always been 
looked upon as prominent representa- 
tives of the evangelical school. They 
all agree, however, upon leaving to 
every particular congregation the right 
of choosing its own pastor, no matter 
what his theological views may be. 
The congregations are to hold their 
provincial and national synods, the 
powers of which are, however, not to 
interfere with the rights of the individ- 
ual congregations. Some particulars of 
the plan are yet involved in consider- 
able obscurity, but in the main it seems 
to aim at introducing a kind of mixed 
Congregational and Presbyterian Church 
Constitution, with a great latitude as to 


creed, so as to embrace all shades of ! 


orthodox as well as Unitarian Churches. 

The chief importance of this “ Pro- 
testant Diet” lies in the fact that it 
represents the first national organiza- 
tion among the State Churches of Ger- 
many, which is sincerely in favor of 
emancipation of the Churches from the 
State, and of introducing the era of eccle- 
siastical Church government. Its design 
to put an end to the present isolation of 
the Churches in every particular Ger- 
man state, and to substitute for it a 
national organization, may likewise lead 
to important results. 


ROMAN OATHOLIOISM. 
ITALY. 


Tue NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN ITALY 
AND THE Pope.—The progressive party 
of Italy, and the friends of civil and re- 
ligious liberty all over the world who 
sympathize with it, have viewed with 
considerable alarm the opening of nego- 
tiations between the government of 
Victor Emmanuel and the Pope. It 
was feared that the hope of restoring 
peace between Church and State might 
induce the Italian government to make 
compromises respecting the remainder 
of the temporal power of the Pope, 
which would destroy the nation’s hope 
of the ultimate annexation of Rome. 

These fears have fortunately proved 
groundless, The Italian government, it 
is true, was very anxious to establish 
peace with the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Its special envoy, 
Signor Vejezzi, was instructed to show 
the most conciliatory spirit, and only to 
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guard against making any concessions 
which would imply the negation de facto 
of the existence of the kingdom of Italy. 
The government was of opinion that the 
court of Rome, if it really wanted the 
establishment of amicable relations, 
could at least not refuse to grant to 
Italy the minimum of the rights and 
powers conceded to all the other Cath- 
olic governments of the world. It de- 
manded, therefore, in particular the sub- 
missjon of all the papal bulls to the 
royal exequatur, and the oath of allegi- 
ance from the bishops. When the Papal 
court persisted in refusing these de- 
mands, the negotiations were broken 
off, and the envoy recalied from Rome. 

The issue of the negotiations between 
Italy and Rome has dispelled many fears 
and raised great hopes for the future. 


| The Italian government has hastened to 
lay before the world, in the form of a 


report, addressed by the Minister La 
Marmora, to the king, a full and official 
narrative of the whole of the negotia- 
tions. At the close of this report the 
minister says—and the government, by 
publishing the report, indorses the senti- 
ment—that the day is perhaps not far 
distant “when the so much desired sep- 
aration of Church and State will bring 
with it the complete separation of relig- 
ious and spiritual from civil interests, 
to the common benefit of both Church 
and State.” Hitherto none of the larger 
governments of Europe have yet dared 
to adopt the principle of separation be- 
tween Church and State. The example 
of a powerful state like Italy would pro- 
duce a profound sensation, and greatly 
hasten the complete triumph of one of 
the fundamental principles of American 
democracy. , 


SPAIN. 


LiperaL ReForMs.—The government 
of Spain has for many years been re- 
garded by the ultramontane party as a 
true model. This reputation it owed 
chiefly to its loud professions of devo- 
tion to the Roman Catholic Church in 
general, and to the Pope’s temporal 
power in particular. The fact that 
even this most Catholic of all the gov- 
ernments did not grant to the monastic 
orders that liberty which they enjoy in 
the United States and most of the Prot- 
estant countries, and that even asso- 
ciations which extend throughout the 
whole Catholic world, as the Society for 
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the Propagation of Faith, were barely 
tolerated in Spain, and therefore unable 
to strike root, was readily ignored in 
view of the rigid legislation adopted 
against Protestantism. It is, therefore, 
easy to comprehend the disappointment 
and mortification felt at Rome, and by 
the ultramontane party throughout the 
world, at the great change which has 
recently taken place in Spain. The 
ultra-conservative ministry has been 
dismissed, and a new ministry, under 
the presidency of General O’Donnell, 
has been appointed, one of the first 
acts of which has been the recognition 
of the kingdom of Italy. The Catholic 
party made the most strenuous efforts 
to prevent this. In the Cortes the 
ultramontane members most vehemently 
protested against it. All the bishops 
addressed letters to the Queen strongly 
denouncing such a policy, and some 
of them in their letters used language 
which will make them liable to be sum- 
moned before the courts. It is gratify- 
ing to know that the ministry has resist- 
ed all these attempts. The recognition 
of Italy is already an accomplished fact. 
The confessor of the» Queen, Bishop 
Claret, one of the most fanatical priests 
of Spain, and an equally fanatical nun, 
who was one of the chief advisers of 
the Queen, have been removed from the 
court, and the Archbishop of Burgos 
has been relieved from his position as 
instructor of the Prince Asturias. The 
Anglican Bishop of Gibraltar has_re- 
ceived permission to visit the resident 
Knglishmen in several of the large cities, 
to hold religious service for them, and 
to consecrate Protestant cemeteries. 


ENGLAND. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM NOT INCREASING. 
—A curious testimony that the Church 
of Rome is not making as great prog- 
ress in England as has sometimes been 
reported was recently given by one of 
the Roman Catholic bishops, Dr. Goss, of 
Liverpool. In an address to one of the 
Catholic congregations of Liverpool he 
soundly rated his flock, especially the 
female portion of it, for their apathy, 
neglect, and indifference in carrying out 
works of charity and education. He 
told them in pretty plain terms that 
Protestant ladies are zealous, hearty, 
and indefatigable in carrying out their 
philanthropy; that they turn neither to 
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the right nor to the left in prosecuting 
the objects they have in view, while 
Roman Catholic ladies “laugh those to 
scorn” who would induce them to take 
active parts in furthering acts of charity 
and works of educational advancement 
for the benefit of their poorer and more 
ignorant fellow-men, women, and chil- 
dren. Dr. Goss deplored the religious 
destitution that existed in different parts 
of England, and declared that the 
churches and chapels of his faith were 
for the most part deeply encumbered 
with debt, from the startling -sum of 
£10,000 downward. He also stated, 
as a proof of the decline of his Church, 
that in one street in Liverpool, in which 
were one thousand Roman Catholics, 
there was only one man who went to 
church, and only four children who went 
to school. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 
AND OF THE PROTESTANT Missions.—In 
Spanish America one country after an- 
other is removing from its constitution 
that odious provision which prohibits 
the public exercise of any other form of 
religion than the Roman Catholic. In 
July the Congress of Chili was occupied 
with a consideration of Art. 5 of the 
Constitution, which is as follows: “ The 
religion of the Republic of Chili is the 
Roman Catholic, to the exclusion of the 
public exercise of any other.” The de- 
bates were lengthy and most animated. 
The reform side was advocated by the 
ablest and best men in Congress, and 
violently opposed by the priests, espe- 
cially the Jesuits. At length a proposi- 
tion of the government to allow Prot- 
estants to exercise their religion in 
chapels snd private edifices, and also to 
have schools for the education of their 
children, was adopted by both houses, 
with the omission, however, of the word 
“chapel” in the first proposition. 

The number of Protestants in many 
of the South American countries, espe- 
cially in Chili, the Argentine Republic, 
and Brazil, is rapidly increasing in con- 
sequence of immigration. By far the 
majority of the Protestant immigrants 
are Germans; and already each of the 
aboye three states has flourishing colo- 
nies, and even large towns, exclusively 
inhabited by Germans. The Churches 
and missionary societies of Germany 
take, on the whole, but little notice of 
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them, and churches and schools are there- 
fore sadly wanting. Of late, however, 
some improvements have been notice- 
able, especially in Brazil. Reports from 
the Brazilian province of Rio Grande do 
Sul state that the total German popula- 
tion (Protestant and Catholic) of this 
province already amounts to fifty thou- 
sand, or nearly one third of the aggregate 
population of the province. The cen- 
ters of colonization are St. Leopoldo, 
Porto Alegre, and St. Cruz. The 
largest of these colonies is St. Leopoldo, 
which in a total population of twenty- 
five thousand has twenty thousand Ger- 
mans. They received in 1864, from the 
supreme ecclesiastical council of Berlin, 
a pastor. Churches have also been 
built at St. Cruz, Donna Josepha, and 
Porto Alegre, all of which congregations 
have applied to the Supreme Ecclesi- 
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astical Council of Berlin for resident 
pastors. 

Fully as good are the prospects of 
Protestantism in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, where the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has highly flourishing missions. 
The city of Buenos Ayres has no less 
than four Protestant churches. The 
Methodist preachers have the nucleus 
of a congregation and regular preaching 
at six places in the province of Buenos 
Ayres, (besides the capital,) at two in 
the province of Santa Fé, and at one in 
the province of Entre Rios. The annual 
number of immigrants into the Argen- 
tine Republic amounts to about twelve 
thousand, and it is thought that nearly 
twelve thousand of them are Protestants. 
Religious toleration is fully secured, and 
the prospects of Protestantism are there- 
fore brilliant. 





Arr. VII.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


GERMANY. 


AMONG the more important works 
which Rénan’s Life of Jesus have call- 
ed forth, and the new works on the 
same subject by Dr. D. F. Strauss, in 
Germany, belongs one by Professor 
Sepp, (Roman Catholic,) Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Munich, and 
author of a very comprehensive Life of 
Jesus, in seven volumes. His new 
work treats of the proofs to be found in 
the world’s history for the truth of the 
deeds and the doctrines of Jesus, (Thaten 
und Lehren Jesu mit ihrer weltgeschichtli- 
chen Beglaubigung. Schaffhausen, 1865.) 


The Commentary on the Psalms, by 
Dr. Hitzig, Professor at Heidelberg, 
(Die Psalmen. Heidelberg, vol. 2, 1865,) 
has been completed by the publication of 
the second volume. 


Of the first complete edition of the 
works of John Calvin which has been 
begun by Professors Baum, Cunitz, and 
Reuss of Strasburg, the third volume 
has recently been issued: Corpus Refor- 
matorum. Series Altera. Jo. Calvini 
Opera. Vol. iii. Brunswick, 1865. 


Dr. Schenkel, whose Life of Christ 
has produced so great an excitement in 





the evangelical Church of Germany, and 
called forth from the evangelical party 
a demand for his removal from the posi- 
tion as President of the Preachers’ Sem- 
inary, has published in defense of his 
opinions, and of the rights of his party 
in the evangelical Church, a work enti- 
tled “ Protestant Freedom, in its Combat 
with the Ecclesiastical Reaction,” (Die 
Protestantische Freiheit in threm gegen- 
wirtigen Kampfe mit der Kirchlichen Re- 
action. Wiesbaden, 1863.) The work 
treats fully of the recent Church history 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden, and may 
be regarded as an apology of the new, 
chiefly Rationalistic, organization in 
Protestant Germany, called the ‘“ Prot- 
estant Association,” on the first Gen- 
eral Assembly of which we report more 
fully in our department of “ Religious 
Intelligence.” 


The proceedings of this General As- 
sembly (Verhandlungen des Deutschen 
Protestantenvereins aufedem Ersten Protes- 
tantentage, Elberfeld, 1865) contain a 
number of important addresses: for ex- 
ample one by Dr. Rothe, on the best 
means by which members alienated 
from the Church may be regained to 
her; and another by Dr. C. Schwarz, 
(the author of the work on modern 
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theology,) on ‘Freedom of Teaching in | 


the Protestant Church, and its Limits.’’ 


The literary controversy in Germany 
on the “Life of Jesus’ continues to 
call forth a number of works from both 
parties. The posthumous work on the 
subject by Schleiermacher was replied to 
by Dr. F. Strauss, in a pamphlet called 
“The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of 
History,” (“Der Christus des Glaubens 
und der Jesus der Geschichte.” Tibingen, 
1865,) in which he strongly denounces 
the attempt of Schleiermacher of medi- 
ating between the old Christian Churches 
and the new school as impossible, while 
in an appendix he passes a similarly 
severe sentence against the work of 
Schenkel. Against the latter Strauss 
has since written a new work entitled 
“The Half and the Whole,” (‘Die Hal- 
ben und die Ganzen.” Tiibingen, 1865,) 
ineaning those that in his opinion are 
wholly and consistently, and those that 
are only half and inconsistently com- 
bating the old views of the Christian 
Chureh concerning the Scriptures and 
concerning the Life of Jesus. Strauss, 
of course, regards himself as one of the 
“whole” men, and Schenkel as a re- 
presentative of the “half.’’ The party 
of Schenkel replies bitterly to Strauss 
in the eighth number of its organ, the 
Allgemeine Kirchliche Zeitschrift. The 
mutual animosity between the “half” 
and the “whole” men belongs among 
the worst specimens of the odiwm theo- 
logicum which the history of theology 
records. We learn from the above 
number of the Kirchliche Zeitscherift, 
tiat a letter written by Strauss in 1839, 
or four years after he had written his 
“Life of Jesus,” when he had been 
elected Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
in Zurich, has recently been published, 


and in this letter still speaks of Christ | 


as “really the son of man, and also the 
son of God,’’ whose death is “ the guar- 
antee of our pardon and salvation, as 
well as of the bliss and joy which awaits 
us in the future life.’ Schenkel calls 
that rather strange language from a 
man who four years before had pub- 
lished such radical views on the Life of 
Jesus, and who now so loudly boasts of 
his radicalism and his contempt of all 
the “half” men. Strauss explains the 
language of his Zurich letter by the fact 
that at that time he was an adherent of 


the Hegelian School, and that as such— 


he could use the terms above quoted. 
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A new “Life of Jesus,” which will 
attract considerable attention, has re- 
cently been announced in Germany, 
being a posthumous work by the late 
Chevalier Bunsen, and constituting the 
ninth work of his Bibel-werk. The 
standpoint of this work will be similar 
to that of Schenkel, and will be, like the 
latter, a representative publication of 
what Strauss calls the “half’’ men. 


“The Prophecies of the Prophet Isa- 
iah,” (Die Weissagugen des Propheten 
Jesaia.gBerlin, 1865,) is the title of a 
work by Dr. Hosse. It is to serve as 
the introduction to a new commentary 
on the prophet. 


Dr. L. Wiese, one of the prominent 
German writers on educational matters, 
has issued a new volume on the educa- 
tion of woman. (Ueber weibliche Erzie- 
hung. Berlin, 1865.) 


FRANCE. 


Positivism has found a new champion 
in M. Alph Leblais, who has published a 
work on “Materialism and Spiritual- 
ism,” (Matérialisme et Spiritualisme. 
Etude de Philosophie Positive. Paris, 
1865.) The work is introduced to the 
public by the present chief of the Posi- 
tivists, M. Littré, who sharply attacks 
Professor Janet for his articles against 
the Positivist school. M. Leblais be- 
gins by remarking that two great prin- 
ciples have from the earliest times 
divided the camp of metapliysicians—the 
one being represented by Aristotle, the 
other by Plato. The latter, of course, 
is thoroughly condemned, while Aris- 
totle is represented as one of the fore- 
most instructors of mankind. M. Le- 
blais applies Positivism to the fine arts 
and classics, and places Shakspeare 
among the celebrities of the modern 
school, while Racine and Dante are set 
aside as untrue and radically imperfect. 
The author is particularly bitter against 
religion. “The ideas, so-called relig- 
ious,” he says, ‘under whatever form 
they are manifested, are permanent 
‘auses of dissension in the family and 


| of disorder in the state.” 


Professor Janet has published in book 
form his able articles in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes on the chief French repre- 
sentatives of Positivism and of Panthe- 
ism—Taine, Rénan, Littré, and Vache- 
rot, (La Crise Philosophique. Paris, 
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1865.) We have given an account of Mr. Emile Saisset had proposed to him- 


these articles in our notice of the Hevue 


des Deux Mondes, in a former number of 


the METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“The Science of the Invisible,” (La 
Science de U' Invisible, Etudes de Psycho- 
logie et de Theodicie. Paris, 1865,) is the 
title of a new work by Charles Levéque, 
Professor at the College de France. The 
volume consists of a lecture on ‘ Lib- 
erty and Fatalism,” two essays originally 
published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
on the “ present condition of the science 
of the soul,” and “ Proclus Ai his 
God ;” and two articles on Dameron and 
Saisset. In the preface the author 
states that he desires to serve that 


teriality of the soul, liberty, right, and 
duty. 

Another posthumous work of the late 
Emile Saisset, on Skepticism, (Sur le 
Skepticisme. Paris, 1865,) has been pub- 
lished by his brother, Amedée Saisset. 
Professor of Philosophy at the Sorbonne, 


| first time. 
| longs an article on Enesidemus, the 
ae ‘ ‘ : | greatest skeptic of antiquity. 
philosophy which, for the last sixty | > P se 
years, has been teaching in France the | - 
eee > : | on Pascal and the other on Kant, the 
existence of a personal God, the imma- | 


self as the great work of his life to write 
; a history of Skepticism. He charged, 
| it seems, both theology and science 
| with undervaluing the power of phi- 
| losophy by denying its ability to estab- 
' lish the great truths of natural theology, 
the existence of a personal God, and the 
immortality of the soul, and on that ac- 
count he pronounced both of them guilty 
of skepticism. The above work contains 
those portions of the proposed work 
which the late author had been able to 
finish. Some of them had appeared be- 
fore; others are now published for the 
Among the latter class be- 


The most 
important articles in this volume are one 


| latter of which had already appeared in 
| the Revue des Deux Mondes, while the 
other appears now for the first time. 
Two other volumes of Emile Saisset 
have been recently published by his 
brother in the Bibliotheque de Philosophie 
Contemporaine, the one entitled ’ Ame et 
la Vie, aud the other Fragment et Discours. 


>< 
>< 





Art. IX.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND 
OTHERS OF THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


BrsuicAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, July, 1865. 
1. Early History of Heathenism. 


adelphia.) 


Webster, 4. The First Miracle of Christ. 


General Assembly. 


Boston Review, July, 1865. (Boston.) 
2. The Sin-against the Holy Ghost. 
4. “ The Christian Unity Society. 


and Law. 
and Life. 


EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Lutheran Doctrine of Ordination, 


bath a Delight. 


(Phil- 
2. Arabia. 3. The Revised 
5. President Lincoln, 6. The 


1, Congregational Polity, Usages, 
3. Mendelssohn’s Letters, 
5. Short Sermons. 
July, 1865, (Gettysburg.) 1. The 
2. Lutheran Hymnology. 3. The Sab- 


4, The Ministers of the Gospel the Moral Watchmen 


of Nations. 5, “Know Thyself:” Personally and Nationally Consid- 


ered. 6, Abraham Lincoln. 


7. Addresses delivered at the Installation 


of the Professors of the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, October 4, 1864, 


New ENGLANDER, July, 1865. 


(New Haven.) 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 


1. The Revival of Letters 
Part Il. To the End of 


Century XV, and Beyond it to.the Close of the Papacy of Leo X. 2. The 


Portuguese in India: A Historic Episode. 
4, The Definitions of the new Webster's Dictionary. 


Preacher. 


3. Personal Perils of the 
5. The 
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American Journal of Education. 6. The National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches. 7. The Foreign Delegations to the National Council 
of Congregational Churches. 8. Life of Julius Cesar, by Napoleon III. 
9. Defense of the late Professor Kingsley, of Yale College, from the Attacks 
of President Sears, 10, Importance of the Pastoral Office. 11. The 
Council and the Creed. 


er ee o+>e — 
English Reviewy 


BRrITIsH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REviIEw, July, 1865. (London.)— 
1, Anschar, the Apostle of the North. 2. Plymouthism and Dr. Whately. 
3. French Evangelical Criticism. 4, The Broad Church and Moral Law, 
5. George Calixtus. 6. David Hume, 7. Principles of Church Union. 
8. Herbert Spencer's Philosophy. 9. Rambles in Italy—Ascent of 
Vesuvius. 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. July, 1865.—(London.) 1. Earl Russell 
on the Constitution. 2. The Elizabethan Poetry. 38. Geneva. 4. Magic. 
5. The Great Governing Families of England. 6. The Two Newmans. 
7. Recent Parliamentary Proceedings. 8. Church and State in France 
since 1798. 9. The Universities and the Nonconformists. ' 

CRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, July, 1865. (London.) 1. The Catacombs 
of Rome. 2. Dwellings and Food of the Laboring Classes, 3. Le 
Maudit. 4. The Church of England under Edward and Elizabeth. 
5. Biographies—Religious and Secular. 6, The Ultramontane Essayists. 
7. The Bishop of Oxford and the French Interdicted Priests. 8. Bishop 
Torry and the Scottish Church. 9. Revision of the Prayer Book. 

Epinpuren Review, July, 1865. (New York, Reprint.)—1. Watson’s 
Life of Bishop Warburton. 2. Idiot Asylums. 3. Early Italian Art. 
4, Revision of the English Bible. 5, The Tunnel through the Alps, 
6. Street's Gothic Architecture in Spain. 7. Chinaand Japan. 8. Swin- 
burne’s Atalanta in Calydon. 9, Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters from 
Egypt. 10, Munro’s Lucretius. 11, Dissolution of Parliament. 

JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE AND BrBLicaL RecorD, July, 1865.— 
(London.) 1. Early English Religious Poetry. 2. A Voice from Egypt. 
3. Buddhism, 4. Athiopic Prayers, etc. 5. The Historical Character 
of the Gospels Tested by an Examination of their Contents. 6. Exege- 
sis of Difficult Texts. 7. Dr. Pusey’s “ Daniel the Prophet.” 8. Geor- 
gian Version of the New Testament. 9. Metaphysical Schools among 
the Jews since the Times of Moses Maimonides. 10. The Metonic 
Cycle and Calippic Period. 11. Brief Notes on Romans i-iii, 12. The 
Preposition EIS. 

LONDON QUARTERLY Review, (Wesleyan.) July, 1865. (London.)— 
1, Perowne on the Psalms, 2. La Fontaine and his Fables. 3. Dart- 
moor. 4. Julius Cesar. 5. Brittany, her Ballads and Legends. 6. The 
Codification of the Law. 7%. The Kingdom of Italy. 8. The Judgment 
in the Colenso Case. 9. Modern Criticism on St. John’s Gospel. 


, The Ninth Article presents an able general view of the modern attacks 
on John’s Gospel. Save by the contemptible little heretical sect of 
Alogi in the second century, the authenticity and genuineness of this 
gospel were unquestioned until Evanson, in England, commenced to 
query, followed by Bretschneider in Germany, in a gentle and 
scholarly way, and afterward by Bruno Bauer in a fierce and un- 
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critical style. Then the Tiabingen school of skeptics, with Ferdinand 
Christian Bauer at their head, commenced an entire reconstruction, by 
a very original and autocratic method, of the entire primitive apostolic 
and post-apostolic history. John’s Gospel is attacked upon the ground, 
among others, of contrariety and contradiction to the first three gos- 
pels; of its own so-called metaphysical and mystical character; and 
especially, of the perfect conformity of the style of Jesus’s discourses 
with that of the Evangdist himself. Our reviewer answers this last 
difficulty on the ground that the Lord’s discourses are translations by 
the evangelist from Jesus’s Aramaic into his own Greek; that all the 
evangelists, so far as regards words and phrases, report his discourses 
in their own style, and yet that the divine Spirit presided over the 
whole process. Thus we have a spirit-guided, yet free and individ- 
ualist report of the teachings of Jesus. 

The reviewer, after analyzing the work of Hengstenberg on John 
with mingled eulogies and strictures, finally concludes that the Com- 
mentary on John is yet to be written, and that an Englishman is 
bound to be its author. And who should that author be, we may 
add, but the scholarly editor of this Quarterly, the Rev. William B. 


Pope? 


Lonpon QuarRTERLY Review, July, 1865. (New York: Reprint.)— 
1. Grouse. 2. The Appian Way—Pagan and Christian Sepulchres, 
3. Browning’s Poems. 4. The Close of the American War. 5. North 
Polar Exploration. 6. Gleanings from the Natural History of the 
Tropics. 7. The Church in her Relations to Political Parties. 8. Car- 
lyle’s Frederick the Great. 9. Sanitary Reform in the Metropolis. 
10. The Elections. 


WESTMINSTER REvIEW, July, 1865. (New York: Reprint.) 1. Later 
Speculations of Auguste Comte. 2. The Antislavery Revolution in 
America, 3. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Biology. 4. Polit- 
ical Economy. 5. Imperial History. 6. American Novelists : Theo- 
dore Winthrop. 7. The Principles of our Indian Policy. 


The last two numbers of the Westminster Review contain an 
exposition of the philosophy of M. Comte, by the great leader of 
that school at the present day, John Stuart Mill. The Methodist 
Quarterly Review was perhaps the first American periodical to 
present a full view of the formidable philosophy of Comte to the 
public. But as that statement was drawn up by a writer more 
remarkable for his powers of acquisition than of exposition, his 
presentation, as many think, failed to give a clear view of the nature 
of that philosophy to the great body of our readers. Meantime, 
inasmuch as the system itself has been making bold advances 
toward a predominance over the philosophic thought of France and 
England, a brief statement of its points, based upon Mr. Mill’s 
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exposition but performed in our own way, will, we trust, present it 
with desirable clearness to the minds of our readers. 

Divide all human notions into Knowledge and Guess: knowledge 
is worthy alone of our attention ; and what amounts to mere guess is 
worse than worthless, and should be abolished from our habitual 
thought. Positive knowledge, or science, embraces the phenomena of 
experience and their sequences: phenomena, whether observed as 
existing externally or in the mind; and sequences, embracing the 
order of events; which order is regulated by Law, namely, the Law 
of invariable succession, All Positive Knowledge, then, is embraced 
within the domain of Phenomena and the Laws of their succession, 
All notions besides these are futile and fanciful guess. 

The so-called inner essences of phenomena, or of things, are, for in- 
stance, matters of mere guess ; and similarly all so-called cause, over 
and above the uniformity of sequences, is equally nothing. Herein 
Comte merely coincides with Locke in deducing all our knowledge from 
experience; and with Hume in reducing all causation to invariable 
sequence. Thus far in what is the more positive part of the system 
Dr. Thomas Brown is the best expositor of Comte’s doctrine, or rather 
denial, of causality, and the best preparer for his philosophy. It is in the 
vigor of his positive statement and in his demonstrative negation of the 
validity of all thought outside of positive science, that Comte is most 
original as well as most positively destructive. That illegitimate 
outside embraces all so-called intuition, all transcendental ideas, all 
metaphysics, (taking that word in the sense of ontology,) and all 
theology. The notions of a personal god, an immortal soul, of inspi- 
ration, revelation, and miracle, are shadows in the land of guess. 

Thus much states the gist of Comte’s philosophy. Yet Mr. Mill 
declares that Comte did not personally deny that an original Intelli- 
gence is the best supposable hypothesis to account for the existing sys- 
tem of things. But the hypothesis is based upon mere analogy, and as 
being a mere guess, can form no part of a positive science. It is invalid, 
and in some respects worse than worthless. 

Comte’s demonstration of the invalidity of all notions outside 
positive science takes the form of a theory of mental human history, 
verified by him in two of the massive six volumes in which his: system 
is recorded. The three stages of human developmént are, according 
to his theory, the Theological, the Metaphysical, and the Positive. In 
the Theological stage all classes of movement for which there is no 
visible cause are popularly ascribed to an invisible personal cause, a 
god, Hence the earliest form of Theology is polytheism. Local 
gods, gods over specific operations and objects, everywhere spring up, 
and, finally, national gods. As the uniformities of nature’s operations 
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are, as time advances, more extensively comprehended, mankind 
arrive at Monotheism. Meantime, during this process of advance- 
ment, the Metaphysical solutions of particular sorts of facts in nature 
are supplanting the personal and theological, and rising into the 
ascendant, and these introduce the second or Metaphysical stage. 
A series of small struggles takes place, in which the Theological 
disappear, and the Metaphysical for a while conquer. Thus, 
for instance, vegetation grows not by a special god, “ but by a vege- 
tative principle ;” and life flows from a “ vital principle.” Things 
consist of their “ essences ;” and “nature abhors a vacuum.” Flame 
and smoke ascend, because wp is “ their natural place ;” and medicine 
is effective by a “curative force.” And this is the reign of meta- 
physical guess. 

We may here express a doubt whether our philosophers do not 
herein make a hard and unsuccessful strain to furnish a class or stage 
of Metaphysical solutions which is of a magnitude or extent sufficient to 
stand in rank or co-ordination with the stupendous genus or stage of 
the Theological. We venture a doubt, for instance, whether a “ vital 
principle” is anything more than the assignment of false cause ; which 
cause may be as truly physical as metaphysical. Such a cause may 
be considered as introduced provisionally in the immature state of 
science, to disappear as fuller observation renders the science complete. 
A gravitative “ vortex,” an electric “ fluid,” a “Iuminiferous ether,” 
may all be imaginary bases of natural phenomena; but how are they 
metaphysical more than physical? When the world is said to be 
borne by an elephant based on the back of a tortoise, the theory is 
physical ; when the sky is said to be sustained on the shoulders of 
Atlas it is personal; when the earth is made to whirl by a mystical 
vortex, the solution may, for aught we care, be called metaphysical. 
Either of these causes may be fabricated at the earlier or earliest age, 
or they may all coexist at the same age. To what, then, does all the 
talk about this “ Metaphysical stage” amount more than this: as sci- 
ence advances, false causes are often temporarily assigned—causes 
variously, natural, supernatural, physical, personal, or metaphysical— 
which disappear as science detects the real causes. They are the 
stagings necessary to the erection of the building, to be thrown down 


as the structure towers to its summit. 

But the human mind, according to Comte, by its own necessary ad- 
vancement, tends to a perfect consummation in the third and final age 
of Positivism. Comte’s demonstration of his negative results consists 
in his verification of this historical progress. Polytheism has given 
place to monotheism ; monotheism equally giving place to metaphys- 
ical causation; and metaphysics vanish as science advances to the 
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completion of her task in reducing causes to laws, and in making the 
uniform sequences of nature consist of observed and systematized 
facts, which reject all attempts to be accounted for. And that is the 
finality. This ultimate Positive age is the Millennium of Atheism. 

Thus far the philosophy of Comte. It will be seen that it expels 
religion from within the bounds of reason. His American pupil, Dr. 
Draper, holds te a larger number of advancing stages ; placing the age 
of reason after the age of faith, and adding a discouraging appendix, 
consisting of an age of mental imbecility to complete the whole. 
Against this philosophy, Kant would have erected his counter work 
of the practical reason; Hamilton and Mansel (and Dr. Hedge) 
would have raised the banner of faith; and M’Cosh inaugurates his 
system of intuitions. The great philosophical issue between them is, 
What is the validity of our intuitions ? 

The true theory of the effect of science upon theism we take to be 
this: Man’s reason, apart from revelation, demands a Supernatural 
sufficient to account for and to control the entire amount he knows of 
nature. When his knowledge of nature is local and fragmentary, the 
deity he demands is local and limited. As his comprehension of nature 
enlarges, his demands for a higher and wider Providence are commen- 
surate with all the nature he conceives. And when astronomy and con- 
ception grasp a limitless universe, his reason demands a one limitless 
God. And at that unsurpassable point science and monotheism agree 
forever. 

It is a curious fact that in Comte’s own personal history an age of 
pseudo-religion succeeded the age of positivism. Having no religion 
to fill and satiate his soul, he patched up a tatterdemalion superstition ! 
This his great pupil, Mill, fully details in his second article, with re- 
peated confessions of shame for his great master. His god was the 
Human Race, past, present, and future; for whose worship he con- 
structed an elaborate ritual, and in whose behalf he preached an over- 
strained theory of morality—a morality whose exaggeration rendered 
itimmoral, Professing himself wise, he became the prince of fools. 
Let his followers take warning by his example. 





German Reviews. 


DoRPAaTER ZEITSCHRIFT FUR THEOLOGIE UND Kircne. (Dorpat Jour- 
nal of Theology and the Church.) Second Number, 1865.—1. Voicx, 
On Eschatology. 3. HALLER, Missions among the Jews. 4. BECKER, 
Paul Gerhardt and his Struggles for the Lutheran Church. 5, OETTIN- 
GEN, Review of Harless’s Christian Ethics. 8. LutKENs, Review of 
Fabri’s Letters against Materialism. 
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STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) Fourth 
Number.—1. Werss, The Petrine Question. 2. Romaue, The Declin- 
ing Regard for the Doctrines of the Church and the Standards of Faith. 
3. Kuset, The Ethics of “ The Wisdom of Solomon.” 4. Koster, 
Remarks on the Parable of the Unjust Steward. 5. BurK, Com- 
mentary on Galatians ii, 6. 6. Dusrerpick, Review of Ahrens’ “ Amt 
der Schlussel,” (Ministry of the Keys. Hanover, 1864.) 7. Herzoe, 
Review of Baur’s Church History of the 19th Century, (Kirchenges- 
chichte des 19ten Jahrundertes, Tubingen, 1862.) 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal of Scien- 
tific Theology.) Third Number, 1865.—1. Hmeenrexp, The Christ- 
Party in Corinth. 2. Lrpsrus, The Pastor of Hermas, and Montanism 
at Rome. 3. E. ZELLER, Exegetical Remarks on the Gospel of Mark. 
(1. Mark xiii, 32. 2. Christ and the Demons.) 4, HIm~GENFELD, C. 
Tischendorf as “ Defensor Fidei.” 5. Hirzia, Ben Pandera and Ben 
Stada. 6. Eau, The Rationalists of the Islam. 7. Letter from the 
Duke of Coburg to Prof. Hilgenfeld. 


In the first article Prof. Hilgenfeld undertakes to defend the view 
of F. C. Baur on the Christ-Party at Corinth, according to which this 
party denied the apostolate of Paul, while affirming the sole authority 
of the twelve original apostles. The correctness of this view has been 
contested by Neander and Schenkel, and especially by Beischlag, (in 
Studien und Kritiken, 1865, Pp. 217, segq.) who, against Baur, ad- 
vances the opinion that there were in Corinth two parties of Jewish 
Christians, a mild “ Petrine” one and a fanatical one, the “ Christ- 
Party,” and that while Paul found no difficulty in coming to an under- 
standing with the former and with the “ Apollos-Party,” he had to 
wage a war of life and death against the latter. The argument used 
for establishing this opinion by Prof. Beyschlag, Professor Hilgen- 
feld undertakes to refute in the above article. While, according to 
Beyschlag, the “ Christ-Party” were Jewish Christians, who were 
thoroughly “ unapostolic,” and no less opposed to the original apos- 
tles than to Paul, Hilgenfeld seeks to show that they were the ad- 
herents of the original apostles and immediate disciples of Christ, who 
did not believe in the conversion and in the authority of Paul. The 
opinion first defended by Baur, and now again by himself, Hilgenfeld 
regards as the “chief fortress” of modern critical theology. 

The second article, by Professor Lipsius, of Vienna, well known by 
his works on Gnosticism, is the first of a series on the relation of the 
Pastor of Hermas to Montanism, as it appeared in the Church of 
Rome. The object of the author is to show that the “fundamental 
views” expressed in the Pastor are entirely identical with the tenets 
of Montanism. 

The sixth article is a brief review of a pamphlet on a Rationalistic 
sect among the Mohammedans, by Dr. Steiner, which we learn is to 
be followed by a larger work on the same subject. According to the 
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reviewer, Dr. Egli, of Zurich, the literary world may expect in the 
promised work entirely new information on a very interesting and 
important subject. 


French Reviews. 

REVUE CHRETIENNE.—May.—1. Bonnecnose, Channing and the New 
Theological School. 2. Bors, The Idea of God and its New Critics. 
3. CAILLIATTE, On the Causes which arrested the Development of the 
Reformation in France. 

June.—1, PeprezeRT, The Emperor Mark Aurelius. 2. PressensE, The 
Supernatural before the Tribunal of Conscience. 3, PRESSENSE, On 
the Efforts made in France in behalf of Emancipation. 

July—1. Pressense, An Appeal in behalf of Freedmen. 2. PEDEZERT, 
The Emperor Mark Aurelius, (Second Article.) 3. CAILLIATTE, On 
the Causes which arrested the Development of the Reformation in 
France. 

There is no paper in France which has shown us a warmer sympathy 

throughout the war, and which is now making more earnest efforts in 

behalf of the Freedmen than the Revue Chretienne. In its number for 

June, we find an interesting article on what has hitherto been done in 

France in behalf of the cause of emancipation. 

We first have an eloquent appeal from Professor Laboulaye to the 
ladies of France, to organize for the purpose of aiding the people of 
the United States in making provision for the most urgent wants of 
the freedmen. In consequence of this appeal a numerous meeting of 
ladies took place in Paris, which effected a permanent organization, of 
which Madame Laboulaye is president, and Madame E. de Pressensé, 
the wife of the editor of the Revue Chretienne, vice-president, and 
which, among the members of the executive committee, counts the 
names of the wives of Ath. Coquerel ; Ath. Coquerel, fils ; Grandpierre, 
(editor of the Hsperance, the chief organ of the Reformed Church ;) 
Gueroult, (editor of the Opinione Nationale ;) Garnier Pagés ; Martin 
Paschoud; Alfred Monod ; Guillaume Monod ; Count Montalembert ; 
Neflzer, (editor of the Temps ;) Prevost Paradol, (editor of the 
Journal des Debats ;) Jules Simon; St. René Taillandier ; Cornelis de 
Witt, (son-in-law of M. Guizot.) 

At the same time a “ French Committee of Emancipation” was 
formed, in order to correspond with the societies established in 
America, England, and other countries, to aid in the total abolition of 
slavery, the education and support of the freedmen, and the publica- 
tion of all the facts which belong to this great cause. The provision- 
al committee of the society is composed of the Duke de Broglie, 
president of the committee of 1843, for the abolition of slavery, 
and M. Guizot, as honorary presidents ; Professor Laboulaye, as act- 
ing president; Augustin Cochin, as secretary ; Prince de Broglie, 
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Henry Martin, (the distinguished historian,) Guillaume Monod, 
Count Montalembert, E. de Pressensé, Cornelis de Witt, and a num- 
ber of other distinguished men. 

In conclusion, the article gives an extract from the excellent essay 
of Count Montalembert, on the issue of the American War, which 
has been both republished and translated in this country. 


RevvE pes Deux Monpes.—May 1.—1. AMEDEE Turerry, Jerome and 
Paula in the City of Saints. 7. O. p’HaussonviLtE, The Roman 
Church and the Negotiations of the Concordat, (from 1800 to 1814.) 

May 15.—1. Tarne, Italy and Italian Life, (fifth article.) 7. LANG@EL, 
The President of the United States, Abraham Lincoln—Personal Rem- 
iniscences. 

June 1.—8, Burnovur, Christian Civilization in the East. 5. Vrret, Faith 
and Science, with special reference to the book of M. Guizot. 6. AyLrEs, 
Death Penalty. 

June 15.—4, REvILuE, St. Hippolyte—Pope Callixtus and the Christian So- 
ciety of Rome of the Thirteenth Century. 7. Szapap, The Campaign 
of Georgia and the End of the American War. 

July 1.—38. St. Rene TarLuanprer, A Russian Mission in Palestine— 
Tischendorf and the Grand Duke Constantine. 7. Cu. p—E MazapE, A 
Protestant Humorist. 10, Janet, A French Forerunner of Hegel. 

July 15.—2. Cu. pe Remusat, On Future Life. 4. Lancer, The United 
States during the War. 7. WALKER, The American Finances after the 


Civil War. 
In the number of July 15, Ch. de Remusat, of the French Academy, 
one of the first living scholars of France, gives as a review of the recent 
French literature on the Future Life, and more particularly of the 
following four works; De La Vie Future, (Future Life,) by Th. Henry 
Martin; La Vie Eternelle, (Life Eternal,) by Earnest Naville; Za 
Pluralité des Mondes Habités, (Plurality of the Inhabited Worlds,) 
by Camille Flammarion; and Za Pluralité des Existences de [ Ame, 
(Plurality of the Existences of the Soul,) by André Pezzani. Henry 
Martin, the author of the first of these works, must not be confound- 
ed with the celebrated historian of the same name, who is an enthu- 
siastic member of the school of which Jean Reybaud is the chief, 
and which believes in the transmigration of the soul. The author of 
the work on the Future Life is, on the contrary, an ardent champion 
of the Roman Catholic faith, and the reviewer accords to his work the 
praise that it belongs among the best that have been written on the 
subject by Catholic scholars, and that he exhaustively treats his sub- 
ject from a theological as well as a philosophical and physical point 
of view. The work of Naville is written in the same spirit. It is 
not a scientific treatise, but seven lectures or sermons, to establish the 
certainty of the life everlasting offered and promised by Jesus Christ. 
His work also is written, according to the reviewer, with superior 
talent. The two last named works are written by disciples of Jean 
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Reybaud, the great champion in modern times of the theory of “a 
migration” of souls. Both authors give a history of the doctrine. 
Pezzani has already written a number of other works on the same 
subject, and Flammarion announces the continuation of his work 
by another, which will be devoted to a description and discussion 
of the other worlds. Incidentally the article in the Revue des Deur 
Mondes, which analyzes the above works, refers to other recent literature 
on the same subject, as, to a work by Lambert, who, in an essay 
entitled ?mmortalite Selon le Christ, (Immortality According to 
Christ, (Paris, 1865,) undertakes to establish that the Life Everlasting 
of the New Testament was meant to be an abolition of death in this 
world. 
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Arr. X.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Reason in Religion. By FrepericK Henry Heper. Boston: Walker, 

Fuller, & Co, 1865. 

Dr. Hedge is, we believe, largely a representative man in the Unitarian 
ranks of the present day. The present volume exhibits a summary of 
his views, expressed in clear, eloquent, but diffuse style. Views, we 
may properly call them; for he simply presents what seems most 
agreeable in doctrine to himself, rather than attempts to prove them 
by argument to others. His mind, indeed, appears to be decidedly more 
intuitive than logical ; and he would, perhaps, even positively decline 
to believe “a religion that can be proved.” It may be interesting to 
our readers for us to give a slight summary of his summary. 

The basis of his system is the Kant and Hamilton philosophy. The 
Understanding is “ the faculty that judges according to sense.” That 
is, it takes the material furnished by the five senses, and reflects upon 
it, classifies it, and judges it by the rules of logic. Hence it is a power- 
ful and a wonderful instrument in the finite, limited, and conditioned 
affairs of common life. But it mounts not into the universal or in- 
finite, and hence knows nothing of God. Had we the Understanding 
alone, the conception of God would never enter the human mind. 
But over and above the Understanding we have the Pure Reason of 
Kant, the Faith of Hamilton, or the Intuitions of M’Cosh, to which 
the Deity stands as a self-revealing God. It is in opposition to this 
philosophy that Comte affirms that no conception of God is legitimate 
or credible ; and Herbert Spencer maintains that there is nothing but 
an Unknowable Absolute, of which neither intelligence, will, nor any 
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other attribute, 1s predicable. Dr. Hedge, using the phraseology of 
Hamilton, proceeds to develop the God and the religion which unfold 
themselves to his Faith. 

First, there is a “ Regent God,” or Providence. Our author selects 
that theory of Providence by which God is the central Will in nature, 
and nature’s laws are his volitions, so that miracle, even if incapable 
of proof, is intrinsically possible. There is the “Answering” and the 
“ Exorable God,” and hence the legitimacy of prayer. Our author’s 
theory of prayer is, that it often forms the condition upon which 
divine results depend; just as the seed sown is the condition 
on which the divine will furnishes the harvest. The Understanding 
never, indeed, will recognize in the particular instance that a particular 
prayer is answered; yet Faith justly maintains that prayer is often 
granted either in the specific thing prayed for, or in some blessed 
equivalent, to the soul, Nay, all true prayer is granted in proportion 
to the clearness of its truth and the energy of its faith. And in this 
chapter Dr. Hedge writes not with merely poetical beauty, but with 
an earnest devotional spirit refreshing as a fountain in the desert. Thus 
far in relation to God ; now in relation to man. : 

First comes the old enigma, Whence is evil? and the old discord, 
What is sin? His theory is that of optimism, This world with all its 
evil is the best possible world, better, in spite of its evil, than the best 
world without evil. And sin is both an act and a condition of our 
nature at variance with absolute right and in discord with our own 
higher nature. Our deliverance is to be attained not so much by a 
fight with sin within us as by a cultivation and an up-building of our 
better nature. Our regeneration is rather the full development of 
our natural goodness, and is rather a positive than a negative work. 
Both our justification and our regeneration are therefore to be attained 
by faith. Thus far the theodicy, and now for the Christology. 

Christ is divine. We cannot be too thankful, our author thinks, that 
the Athanasian doctrine prevailed in the Church over the dangerous 
polytheism of Arius, There doubtless was a divine Providence in it. 
Thereby the divine in man was retained as a familiar thought in 
Christianity. But Christ is not God. He is simply glorified man, 
in whom dwells the power to speak with a divine authority. We 
have no proof that he wrought miracles; for we have no cotem- 
poraneous reliable record of his sayings and doings. Miracles or 
deeds transcending the ordinary level of nature he may have per- 
formed ; but of this there is no satisfactory evidence. Indeed the 
miraculous part of the Gospel narratives, the incarnation, the super- 
natural deeds, the resurrection, whether true or not, form no neces- 
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sary or essential part of Christianity. The Gospel’s spirit and pow- 
er are its own self-evident miracle. The marvels of spiritualism, 
and the supernatural disclosures said to have been made by Sweden- 
borg, show how little miracles avail in authenticating a religion. 
All of Christianity that is genuinely true is self-evident to the Intui- 
tion, and needs no traditional proof. 

In his chapter on Penal Theology, Dr. Hedge discloses his doctrine of 
Retribution. Of the opposite theories, Universalism and Partialism, 
there is such a counterbalance of proof that no positive decision can be 
made between the two. The vast preponderance of Theological author- 
ities is in favor of Partialism. Ultra Universalism is artificial and vio- 
lent, nearly amounting to the supposition of the creating of anew soul 
at death. Experience shows that there are sinners whose evil nature 
is intrinsically incorrigible; who are incapable of reformation save 
by arbitrary reconstruction. On the contrary, Partialism, in the 
form of the positive eternal misery of the wicked, stands in opposition 
to the doctrine of Divine Goodness, As a last resort, Dr. Hedge 
prefers the doctrine, not of annihilation, but of eternal deprivation of 
consciousness, and the reduction of the substance of the soul to the 
condition of matter. When a soul has developed to the condition of 
irrecoverable evil it, perhaps, becomes an evil spirit, a demon, a devil. 
Its moral nature, which is the life of its consciousness, then depre- 
ciates and dies into everlasting death. In the fire of hell the suffer- 
ing soul relapses from embers into cinder. The substance of the earth 
may be composed of materalized soul. 

Upon all this summary we need only remark, that while it stands 
immeasurably above the level of Comte and Spencer, it is utterly 
devoid of power or grapple upon the heart or souls of men. Reduce 
scripture to a fragmentary scribble of unauthentic documents ; strike 
down the miraculous manifestations of God through miracle in the 
world ; level the Son of God to a mere man, and the virtue has 
clean gone out from a once living Christianity. Dr. Hedge’s book, 
with all its rhetoric, is but the display of the emasculate character 
of the Unitarian system. A Unitarian preacher can come before the 
people with merely his individualisms, his own particular views and con- 
clusions ; and the people have a right to reply, What-have we to do with 
this man’s singularities? Our guessings are as good as his. When a 
Methodist preacher comes, he comes with a living word of God in his 
hand; with a God manifest in the flesh to present; with death, 
judgment, and eternity at stake. Nor have we the least fear that the 
power of these realities will fail. They will stand the light of any in- 
vestigation, they will meet the demands of any age. 
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Minutes of the Committee on the Centenary of Methodism, appointed by 
the Bishops in accordance with the Order of the General Conference of 
1864. Held at Cleveland, Ohio, February 22-25, 1865. 8vo., pp. 19. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1865. 

For her Sabbath Israel had a“ preparation” of a few hours; and for our 

great Centennial Sabbath of 1866, we have a preparation yet of a few 

months. Our first century of American Methodism draws near its 
close; and we are to join hands in a great thank-offering for what God 
hath wrought and for what we are. And, first, let us reconsecrate 
ourselves to our great mission. Where is the God of our fathers ? 
Him will we serve even as our fathers served, will he but baptize us 
with a double portion of the Holy Spirit. Wherein we have wandered 
and lost, let us return and recover. We need not indeed return to the 
forms and the circumstantials, to the silver-satin bonnet, the stiff-collared 
coat, and to the Foundry Church. But we may return to the full pos- 
session of that hearty, joyous, ever-active religion that constituted our 
fathers a power in the world. But in this we cannot be so singular 
and alone as they were. Blessed be the name of our God, we are 
surrounded with the goodly hosts of our sister denominations, who are 
very difficult to surpass in labors of Christian faith and love. And, 
second, we would that in accordance with the resolutions of our bish- 
ops, our centennial year could be marked by a reunion of the different 
fragments of American Methodism. Especially would we rejoice in 
the return of that Church, the Westryans, who seceded from us rather 
than make our concessions to the Southern slave-power. We honor 
and love those men. Their secession, as we believe, saved our Church 
in 1844 from accepting a slaveholding bishop. They, honorably to 
themselves, left the Church for the Church’s good; and for that same 

Church’s good we trust that they will return, with a full triumphant 

weLcome. Never in such a crisis may the Church want those who 

will desert her ranks and frighten her soul from bowing her knee to 

Baal. Third, very wisely our Centenary Committee have recognized 

that our educational department stands most in need of a great revival 

effort. The record of our laymen in that branch of enterprise is not 
brilliant. It is much that the liberality of the Church shall be concen- 
trated upon this object for one great year. It is more that her heart is 
brought to feel upon this subject at this historical point. And if she can 
reflect concentratedly, so as to yield less to local and meditate more 
upon great connectional points, we may yet recover from some great 
errors, and attain some great monumental results. In regard to col- 
leges we need a new spirit and purpose, not to project new founda- 
tions so much as to finish the o/d. There, for instance, is Middletown, 
with a beautiful location, a splendid beginning, and a most honorable 
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quarter of a century of history, living and working by the Church’s 
neglect. We would hope not to hear any more trancendentalisms 
about a College on the Hudson or on Manhattan Island until the Uni- 
versity of Fisk and Olin is endowed with a million. And, Jastly, 
while war has been a strange instructor of our people in deeds of 
lavish benevolent liberality, peace has returned, not only without any 
commercial revulsion or business stagnation, but with a positive pros- 
perity and a rich augury that render liberality a natural and hearty 
process. Our laymen will, we have not the slightest doubt, come 
forth with a thank-offering to lay upon the altars of the Church that 
will fully demonstrate that the Church will be safe and prosperous so 
far as its interests are committed to their hands. We venture the 
prediction that they will roll out a rorat which will stand among 
the many surprises that our history has furnished to the world. We 
will thereupon gird ourselves afresh, and in the name of God put on 
new strength and take up our line of march toward that next Centen- 
nial, at which, not we, but our children’s children, shall testify what 
further hath God wrought, and call to mind the sayings and doings of 
their fathers. 


Systematische Theologie, Ein Heitlich Behandelt. Von Wii.1aM F. War- 
REN, Dr. und Prof. der Theologie. Erste Lieferung: Allgemeine Ein 
leitung. Pp. 186. Bremen: 1865. 


We have here the first installment of a book which is destined to 
make its mark upon the theology of the age. Dr. Warren is well 
known to the readers of this review by his various contributions 
to theological literature, all marked by accurate learning, clear dis. 
crimination, and luminous arrangement. He is also known in narrower 
circles as one of the most thoroughly cultivated and promising of the 
younger theologians of the time, whether in Europe or America. 
But we think that his intimate friends, as well as the public, were 
hardly prepared to receive from his hands a piece of work so com- 
plete, so philosophical, and at the same time so thoroughly scriptural 
and Methodistic as the book before us. 

It forms the General Introduction to a systematic theology. Dr. 
Warren modestly says in his preface that the work was undertaken for 
the benefit of his pupils in the mission school at Bremen, and for the 
use of the younger Methodist ministers of the German Church in Europe 

“and America; and that it may serve the additional purpose of enlight- 
ening the German theological public in general as to the true nature 
of Methodist theology. These are very good views indeed; but we 
predict for the work, if finished as it is begun, a far wider sphere of 
influence than the author’s modesty has allowed him to anticipate for 
Fourtn Series, Vor. X VII.—39 
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it. It will, if we are not mistaken, be called for in an English version, 
and will form the standard scientific text-book of Methodist theology 
for a long time to come. 

We have not space in a mere book notice to indicate the grounds 
of this judgment. In our next number we expect to furnish an ex- 
tended review of the book. In the mean time we advise all our read- 
ers who are familiar with the German language to order this “ Intro- 
duction” through Messrs. Carlton & Porter of New York, or Poe 
& Hitchcock of Cincinnati. M. 


The Sabbath Psalter: A Selection of Psalms for Public and Family Wor- 
ship. Compiled by Rev. Henry J. Fox, A.M. 12mo., pp. 236. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 1865. 

In our notice of the doings of our last General Conference in a former 

Quarterly we expressed the hope, in behalf of the laity, that the time 

was not far distant when they would use the privilege of joining 

responsively in the Scripture part of the Sabbath service. Our 
agents have agreeably surprised even their editor by the appearance 
from their press, without any anticipation or supervision on his part, 
of a full-formed Psalter, by a competent hand, admirably suited to 
the purpose. Let pastor and official board previously agree in the 
matter; let some full-voiced brother take the lead; and then let 

“every person in the congregation” follow, “not one in ten only.” 

We hope that it will be universally adopted ; and that before the close 

of our centennial year the concert of Scripture Psalmody will rise 

from our assembled congregations like the voice of many waters. 

We trust that the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episco- 

pal Church South, and all Methodist Churches, Episcopal or not, will 

herein form a reunion. 


o¢ _ 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year Book of Facts in Science and Art 
for 1865, exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements 
in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Geology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Anti- 
quities, etc.; together with Notes of the Progress of Science during the 
year 1864, a list of recent Scientific Publications, Obituaries of Eminent 
Scientific Men, etc. Edited by Davin A. Weuts, A.M., M.D., author of 
Principles of Natural Philosophy, Principles of Chemistry, First Princi- 

les of Geology, etc. 12mo., pp. 355. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George 8. Blanchard. 


The present number of Mr. Wells’s valuable scientific summary 
possesses more than ordinary interest. The scientific harvest of the 
past year has been rather abundant. 
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The Fossil Man has been hunted for with great zeal, and found in 
great numbers in France and in Gibraltar; while in India and Cali- 
fornia geologic evidences of humanity in long past sons are an- 
nounced. 

We select a statement or two: 


CAVE oF BRUNIQUEL, FRaANCE.—In the summer of 1863 there was opened on 
the estate of the Vicomte St. Jal, at Bruniquel, in the department of Zarn et 
Garonne, a cave, from which the proprietor obtained numerous specimens of re- 
mains of animals, flint instruments, bone implements, fashioned and carved by 
means of the flint-knives, and finally what the Vicomte believed to be human 
remains, all imbedded in the breccia. . . . 

The contents of the cave were exhumed and removed to London. They are 
understood to embrace some one thousand five hundred fossil specimens, many of 
them still embedded in the calcified mud in which they were found beneath a coat- 
ing of stalagmite. The cavern is in a Jurassic limestone, and the soil found in it 
is formed by the superposition of several layers, namely, first, a stalagmite de- 
posit; then an osseous breccia; then black clay beds repeated several times, in 
the midst of which was a pell mell of wrought flints of all known shapes; barbed 
arrow-points; bones of carnivores, ruminants, and birds, and rounded pebbles. 
Mingled with these were the bones of man. About eighty per cent. of the animal 
bones found were those of the reindeer, an animal which has not been known 
within the historic period south of the northern shores of the Baltic. There were 
besides the bones of two species of extinct deer, a few remains of the red deer, 
the extinct Bos primigenius, the Rhinoceros tichorinus, and the humerus of a big 
bird, on which was roughly sculptured different parts of a fish. This seems to 
have been an amulet or ornament. Some of the other bones also were rudely 
carved, while most of them bear marks of having been fractured for the purpose 
of getting at the marrow, or making them into weapons or instruments. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society, June, 1864, Professor Owen minutely 
described the circumstances under which these discoveries were made, and stated 
that the cotemporaneity of the human remains with those of the extinct and other 
animals with which they were associated, together with the flint and bone imple- 
ments, was proved by the evidence of the plastic condition of the calcified mud of 
the breccia at the time of interment, by the chemical constitution of the human 
bones, corresponding with that of the other animal remains, and by the similarity 
of their position and relations in the surrounding breccia. Among the principal 
remains of the men of the flint period discovered in this cave he described the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The hinder portion of a cranium, with several other parts of the same skeleton, 
which were so situated in their matrix as to indicate that the body had been 
interred in a crouching posture, and that, after the decomposition and dissolution 
of the soft parts, the skeleton had yielded to the superincumbent weight; 2. An 
almost entire calvaritum, which was described and compared with different types 
of the human skull, and which Professor Owen showed was superior in form and 
capacity to the Australian type, and more closely to correspond with the Celtic 
type, though proportionally shorter than the modern Celtic aud the form exhibited 
by the Celtic cranium from Engis, Switzerland; 3. Jaws and teeth of individuals 
of different ages. 

After noticing other smaller portions of human crania, the lower jaw and teeth 
of an adult, the upper and lower jaws of immature individuals were described, the 
characters of certain deciduous teeth being referred to. The proportions of the 
molars are not those of the Australian, but of other races, and especially those of 
ancient and modern Europeans. As in most primitive or early races in which 
mastication was little helped by arts of cookery, or by various and refined kinds 
of food, the crowns of the molars are worn down beyond the enamel, flat and 
smooth to the stumps, exposing there a central tract of osteodentine without any 
signs of decay. 

It would thus appear that the human remains from the Brunequil cave stand 
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high in the scale of organization, and do not exhibit the features of an inferior or 
transitional type.—Pp. 283-285. 

EXPLORATION OF CAVERNS IN THE PROVINCE OF PERIGORD, FRANCE.—Within a 
comparatively recent period the existence of certain caves, rich in fossil remains, 
has been ascertained in the Province of Périgord, France. They occur chiefly on 
the banks of tributaries of the river Dordogne, (which reaches the sea a little 
north of Bordeaux.) During the past year one of these caverns, namely, that of 
Kyzies, was bought by Messrs. Lartet and Christy, the well-known geologists, 
and carefully explored. 

These gentlemen divided the floor of the cave into compartments, and, with a 
generosity worthy of all praise, they have sent specimens of the blocks thus 
obtained, weighing five hundred pounds and upward, to the principal museums 
in Europe. 

The tloor of this cavern was found to consist of a compact mass of earth, char- 
coal, flint weapons an@ tools, bones, needles, ete., which have been hardened into 
a solid agglomerate, chiefly by the action of the caleareous droppings from the 
roof of the cave. This agglomerate, or breccia, as it is technically styled, formed 
#n artificial floor to the cave of various thicknesses, from three inches to ten inches. 
In fact, the evidence seems complete that the cave in question was for many years 
tue abode of an ancient people, who were accustomed to throw down, or leave 
upon the floor, the bones and other remnants of their feasts, very much in the 
manner of the Esquimaux and other savages of the present day. With these, 
weapons and industrial implements naturally became mingled. The animal bones 
found were, as in the cave of Bruniquel, principally those of the reindeer. . . . 

Messrs. Lartet and Christy, from their explorations of this cave, announce the 
following conclusions: That a variety of the human race inhabited the caves in the 
region since called Périgord at the same time as the reindeer, the aurochs, and 
other animals, which are now only found in extreme latitudes; that this people 
had no knowledge of the use of metals, their only arms and tools being either of 
broken and unpolished flints, or of bones or horns of animals; that they lived 
upon the produce of the chase and by fishing; that they had no domesticated 
animal, neither dog nor cat, else some portions of the bones and ginews that have 
been found would have been gnawed, and some remains of the dog would have 
been discovered; and that they were clothed in skins, which were sewn with 
bone needles and string made out of the sinews and tendons of the legs of their 
prey.—P. 285. 

HuMAN Fossi_s FROM GIBRALTAR.—From two collections of cavern-breccia for- 
warded to England, nearly four hundred fragments of skulls have been obtained, 
all presenting signs of very ancient fracture, besides numerous jaw-bones. Most 
of these cranial fragments are too small to admit of complete cranial restoration ; 
but Mr. Busk, the naturalist, who has the collection in charge, is of the opinion 
that the lower jaws may be referred to two distinct types of race. ‘This opinion,” 
he says, “is strengthened by the circumstance that some of the other bones of 
the skeletons present very remarkable distinctive characters. Thus, among tle 
numerous leg and thigh bones, belonging apparently to some thirty-five individ- 
uals, are many so singular, and as it may almost be said so monstrous in their 
form, as to have excited the astonishment of all anatomists who have beheld 
them.—P. 287. 

FurtHER HuMAN REMAINS FROM ABBEVILLE, FRANCE.—On April 24, 1864, M. 
Perthes and Dr. Dubois of Abbeville, found in one of the quarry beds a portion 
of a human sacrum, fragments of a cranium, and human molar teeth; on the Ist of 
May they obtained, on digging, further remains; and on the 11th of May, the party 
of exploration being increased, they turned out from the depth of about fourteen 
feet a human jaw-bone, nearly perfect, with other bones and some cut flints. On 
the 7th of June the Abbé Martin, Professor of Geology at the Seminary of St. 
Riquier, continued the diggings, and took out from a drift bed, at a place which 
showed plainly by its regular stratification that it had not been disturbed since its 
original deposition, a human cranium, the frontal bone and the parietal of which 
were nearly entire, and also two fragments of an upper jaw. 

The number of specimens of bones thus collected from the Abbeville beds dur- 
ing the past year amounts to two hundred, and they were all found within an ex- 
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tent of about one hundred and thirty feet. Part of these are of animals. The 
human remains apparently indicate a very small race of men.—Pp. 288, 289. 


? 


Near Pressigny, France, a whole “factory ” of flint implements has 
been found, including “cut nuclei, tomahawks, hatchets, knives, spear- 
heads, and scrapers.” A writer in Galignani expresses suspicions 
at this development. Human fossils have been found in Brazil, 
“bearing marks of geologic antiquity, intermixed with those of ex- 
tinct animals.” “The form of the skull differs in no respect from 
the acknowledged American type.” 

The lake geologists of Switzerland have been measuring the length 
of the human geologic epoch. The calculation brings out “a dura- 
tion of about one thousand centuries at least for the last geological 
epoch, which began immediately after the retreat of the last great 
glaciers, which was characterized by the presence of the Hlephas 
primigenius and by the appearance of man, and which ended at the 
beginning of the modern period, the latter having already lasted 
about one hundred centuries.” 

Dr. Dawson, of Canada, has found organic remains in the Lauren- 
tian rocks earlier than some of the so-called Azoic. Dr. Perry, of 
London, maintains that granite is not of Plutonian origin. His proof 
is that the quartz crystal in granite has a specific gravity lower than ever 
results from fusion. Professor Thury, of Geneva, Switzerland, pro- 
fesses to have discovered a method of producing either sex at will in 
the production of animals, 

Physicists present some discussions on the subject of the constitu- 
tion of matter which our metaphysicians would do well to note. It 
has been lately observed by a high authority that physical researches 
are tending to spiritualize men’s views of the system of nature. We 
quote the following passage from an astronomical paragraph by Sir 
W. Armstrong, president of the British Association, in Mr. Wells’s 
Annual for 1864: 


Not that I speak of particles in the sense of the atomist. Whatever our views 
may be of the nature of particles, we must conceive them as centers invested with 
surrounding forces. We have no evidence, either from our sense or otherwise, of 
these centers being occupied by solid cores of indivisible incompressible matter 
essentially distinct from force. Dr. Young has shown that even in so dense a 
body as water these nuclei, if they exist at all, must be so small in relation to the 
intervening spaces, that a hundred men distributed at equal distances over the 
whole surface of England would represent their relative magnitude and distance. 
What then must be these relative dimensions in highly raretied matter? But why 
encumber our conceptions of material forces by this unnecessary imagining of a 
central molecule? If we retain the forces and reject the molecule, we shall still 
have every property we can recognize in matter by the use of our senses or by 
the aid of our reason. Viewed in this light, matter is not merely a thing subject 
to force, but is itself composed and constitute1 of foree.—P. 325. 
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A Treatise on Astronomy. By Extas Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College ; Author of “ An Introduc- 
tion to Practical Astronomy,” and of a Series of Mathematics for 
Schools and Colleges. 8vo., pp. 338. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


Of elementary works on astronomy there is an abundance. Yet there 
are few teachers of this science in our colleges, we think, who have 
not felt the want of an accurate text-book adapted to the intelligence 
of the mass of their pupils. The best rational exposition of the 
methods and results of astronomical investigation, unencumbered by 
mathematical formula, in our language, is undoubtedly to be found in 
Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. But its size and its diffuseness in 
both language and illustration render it exceedingly defective as a 
text-book. Of American works, while there are several of a very 
high order of merit, it must be confessed that those which are suffi- 
ciently popular in their character to obtain a wide circulation, are 
generally deficient in the first requisite of a scientific treatise, accu- 
racy. Professor Loomis has aimed, in the volume before us, to sup- 
ply: the want to which we refer. is eminent ability as a scientific 
man and a writer of text-books is a sufficient guarantee of the manner 
in which the task is accomplished. The size of the volume is such 
that it may be read without omissions in the college course. The 
mathematical discussions are limited, wisely, we think, to those sub- 
jects which cannot be distinctly comprehended without them. Wher- 
ever it is practicable they are illustrated by simple examples, which 
will serve to test the learner’s familiarity with the principles he has 
studied. Topics which are of more general interest, such as the 
constitution of the sun, the condition of the moon’s surface, the phe- 
nomena of total eclipses of the sun, the laws of the tides, the consti 
tution of comets, and the results of recent researches respecting binary 
stars, are treated with as much fullness as the limits of the volume 
would allow. The language of the work is simple and concise, and 
the arrangement of its matter is made throughout with special refer- 
ence to the requirements of the recitation room. We recommend it 
without hesitation as the best text-book of astronomy for the use of 
college classes with which we are acquainted, x. 


2 





History, Biography, and Topography. 


Harper's Hand-book for Travelersin Europe and the Hast. By W. PEMBROKE 
Fetrripez. Fourth Year. 12mo., pp. 612. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1865. 


This is an enlarged and beautiful edition, done up in pocket-book 
form, with tuck, and carrying a beautiful railroad map in its pocket. 
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The author resides most of his time in Europe, and the present volume 
being two years later than any European hand-book published, presents 
the latest phases of railroad and other traveling improvements. The 
railroad map presents a most suggestive measure of the comparative 
advances in civilization of the different sections of Europe. Paris 
is the center of a perfect spider’s web; Belgium and England are 
intricately checkered. Central Europe is a gridiron. But Italy is 
nearly blank. Rome, the mistress of ancient civilization, is pierced 
with a single black line! So much is the papal worse than the pagan 
rule. Indeed, the very face of Europe and America shows that the 
railroad is almost a Protestant Christian institution. 


Travels in Central Asia ; Being the Account of a Journey from Teheran, 
across the Turkoman Desert on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian, to 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand. Performed in the year 1863. By 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY, Member of the Hungarian Academy of Pesth, by 
whom he was sent on this Scientific Mission, 8vo., pp. 493. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 

Says a European proverb, “Scrape off the surface of a Russian, and 

you will find a Tartar beneath.” Mr. Arminius Vambéry being a 

young Hungarian, profoundly versed in ethnographical lore, was de. 

sirous to ascertain, by actual linguistic observation, how much Tartar 
he had beneath his skin. This he properly styles “the moving cause” 
of his movement into the heart of Central Asia, as we may rightly 
call the capital city of Independent Tartary. Upon the large and 
elegant map accompanying the volume, the clear red mark that indi- 
cates his path, starting from Teheran in Persia, cutting the south-east 
corner of the Caspian, describes a northern curve, to the city of 

Khiva, near the Aral; and thence southward, through Bokhara, ter- 

minates at Samarcand, the goal of his pilgrimage. Back from 

Samarcand, he cuts a similar curve southward, through Karshi and 

Maymene, clipping the lower edge of Turkomania, through Herat in 

Afghanistan, thence to Meshed in Persia, and through Northern Persia 

to Teheran; and thence to London. His double path includes a badly 

shaped ellipse, stretching lengthwise from Teheran to Samarcand, 
Through the entire eastern half of this ellipse, so intense is the 
barbarian bigotry of the population, that to be known as a European 
or a Christian would have been sure death to the traveler. His life 
could be insured only by the profoundest disguise most skillfully 
maintained. Mr. Vambéry being not a religious but a scientific 
missionary, felt himself no way hampered by the strictest of ethics, 

He assumed the character and dress of a dervish, and with the pro- 

foundest hypocrisy of manner, dress, and language, successfully 
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deceives every man he meets, except, of course, his reader. The 
universal Church of Science, while prescribing strictest trugh within 
its own domains, binds not itself to faith with outside barbarians. 
With the rarest presence of mind when endangered by the suspicions 
of the natives aroused by his questionable traits, with the utmost 
fertility of invention, and with the most unparalleled audacity, Mr. 
Vambéry, “ splendidé mendaz,” literally lied his way into the heart 
of Asia. Induced by the necessities of the deepest disguise, he 
Jabored to outdo his brother dervishes in rags and vermin, plastering 
himself several strata deep with mud and filth, bawling passages of 
the Koran “ for hours like one possessed,” enacting religious parox- 
ysms, and pronouncing muck benedictions upon humble devotees. 
His truthfulness to his European friends is, however, attested by the 
unique simplicity of his narrative, as well as by the severe ruthless- 
ness with which he divests the oriental countries and cities of the halo 
of poetry with which they have been invested by oriental bombast 
reproduced in the English language in Moore’s brilliant rhyme-ro- 
mance of Lalla Rookh. The results of Mr. Vambéry’s travels in 
the present volume are divided into two parts. The first embraces 
the narrative of his adventures, and the second a political survey of 
the regions in which they transpired. Asia, the oldest of the conti- 
nents, is yet a land of unpenetrated mysteries. It is yet to open to 
the missionary and to the merchant, to the telegraph and the railroad, 
to all the grand results of modern civilization. Mr, Vambéry will 
ever be memorable as the, first pioneer to her central point. The 
scientific fruits which he gathered in his tour are still reserved in his 
own possession; to be shaped, in time, for future publication. The 
ethnographical scholar will wait with interest for his next announce 
ment. 


Domestic Life in Palestine. By Mary Exiza Rocers. 12mo., pp. 436. 
Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 1865. 


Miss Rogers has a story to tell, and she tells it well. She sees with 
an artist’s eye, and describes with an artist’s pen. Her opportunities 
for correct observation were ample. For four vears she resided with 
her brother, Mr. E. T. Rogers, then the popular British Consul at 
Haifa, and afterward at Damascus, and was without difficulty intro- 
duced into the social life of the East. She accompanied him in 
various expeditions into the interior, and saw society in all its phases 
from Bethlehem to Nazareth. 

Miss Rogers has given us a very interesting book. It is not a 
book of Travels, nor a volume of illustrations of Scripture, nor a 
scientific account of that wonderful land; although it has enough of 
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travels, illustrations, and details. It is what its title imports, and 
answers a great many questions that everybody asks. As she jour- 
neys she sees everything, and makes us see it too, if it will aid our 
comprehension of the “domestic life” of the people. Descriptions 
of well-known places, battles and sieges, fortresses and holy places, are 
ignored, except when wanted as a background for scenes of real life. 
But never does the silvery olive, the promegranate with its scarlet flow- 
ers, the rich green fig smelling like heliotrope, field of waving grain, 
opening bud or blooming flower, escape her eye. Her artistic power 
is such, that with a few strokes of her pen we see it all. We live with 
her in tents on the hills round about Jerusalem ; we visit the young and 
proud mother of a newly born son at Bethlehem, and think of another 
mother that there brought forth her first-born ; we drink of the water 
of the well for which David sighed ; we share in the joy of the wed- 
ding and the wailing for the dead. Sv graphic is the narrative with- 
out being wearisome. Reccived as a guest in the families of the 
country, and careful to never offend the prejudices of the people, 
harem doors were freely open to her. But the women of Palestine 
lack those qualities which won for Miss Rogers their admiration, 
She is unfitted for society. “If we gave them liberty,” said an intelli- 
gent Moslem, “they would not know how to use it. Their heads 
are made of wood. When you speak, we no longer remember that 
you are a girl; we think we are listening to a sheikh, Our wives 
and daughters have neither wisdom nor knowledge. Give them wis- 
dom, and we will give them liberty.” Woman is degraded, not be- 
cause she is woman, but because she lacks “ wisdom.” Some of the 
better class are convinced that their civilization depends very much 
on the position of their women, and they exhibit some anxiety for 
the education of their daughters, Reform, to be sure and permanent, 
must lay its foundation in their homes. 

We will suggest to the publishers that the next edition be issued 
with a map. Ww. 

ne ne wid. 


Politics, Law, aud General Morals. 


Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of America. By Jown WitutaM 
Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the 
University of New York; author of a “ Treatise on Human Physiology,” 
and of a “ History of the Intellectual Development of Europe.” 12mo., 
pp. 325. New York: Harper & Brotliers. 1865. 

In the present volume Dr. Draper does a public service by bringing 

the results of scieyce to bear upon the present and past conditions and 

the proper future policy of our country. He analyzes and traces the 
laws by which the forces of external nature affect the physical systems, 
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the brains, the minds, and characters of men ; he traces the laws with 
a wide induction through the history of our race, and taking a com- 
prehensive view of our own national position in nature and in history, 
he deduces the principles which ought to control our future action. 
Particularly he notes that the long stretch of our territory from north 
to south, brings under one government two different climates with all 
their physiological and mental oppositions. The tendency is to a 
development into two opposing systems, which we might, without 
much inaccuracy, style the European and Asiatic systems. The South, 
we may say, has been endeavoring to inaugurate an Asiatic policy on 
American soil, and we have just closed a typical contest between 
Europe and Asia, a contest which, when it comes to the fair struggle, 
can leave no doubt as to which side will obtain the victory. Hence 
he deduces the patriotic and Christian lesson of mutual consideration 
of each other’s peculiarities and forgiveness of offenses. For the 
dangerous antagonism between the two sections, Dr. Draper finds the 
remedies to be two, namely, Education and Intereommunication. Our 
railroads, which heretofore have run with the parallels of latitude 
almost, exclusively westward, must hereafter, under the demand of 
increasing intercourse, more usually draw a northern and southern 
line. In his entire train of thought through his first two chapters, 
interspersed with various and somewhat irrelevant episodes, Dr, 
Draper gives us an entertaining lead. Science must control all 
things. Even faith is blind, and religion becomes superstition 
without the discriminating guidance of intellect. These two chapters 
show how the legislation of science must control the legislation both 
of secular and ecclesiastical policy. 

In the third and fourth chapters, Dr. Draper steps out of his own 
peculiar field, gets out of his depth, and often ceases to command our 
credence or special respect. Under the pretext of illustrating the 
power of an Idea, he makes some assaults on religious men, and 
broaches some demoralizing maxims; for all which, foisted intoa work, 
of professed science, we pay him no special thanks. The power of a 
national Idea he professes to illustrate from the case of the Messianic 
Idea among the Jews. That Idea, he tells us, originated in Persia, 
and was plagiarized by the Jews from Magianism. Now when we 
remember that Messiah and Christ are in Hebrew and in Greek, 
respectively, one and the same word, expressing the official character 
of our Saviour, it follows that the very title of Jesus, as of Chris- 
tianity, was a theft. When Peter made that wonderful confession, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” he was 
simply draping Jesus in a mendacious plagiary; and Jesus, in- 
stead of telling Peter that the Spirit of God had taught him to bestow 
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that title, should have told him he had derived its conception from 
Zoroaster. Now men who are not pretenders, like Dr. Draper, in 
IIebrew history and literature, do suppose that this Messianic idea 
originated with Jehovah himself in the Garden of Eden. They trace 
it from an age far earlier than Zoroaster, through the sacred record 
down to the time of the captivity. How does Dr. Draper know that 
the Jew took it from the Magian, rather than the Magian from the Jew ? 
He indeed asserts, as magisterially as if it were unquestioned historic 
truth, that the old Testament is not authentic; having an oriental and a 
comparatively modern, not a Palestinian or an ancient origin. Of course 
with a skepticism so sweeping, he can affirm that the doctrine of Satan 
and Angels is of Magian origin. That Satan is mentioned in the Book 
of Job, in Psalms, and in Chronicles; that Belial is mentioned in 
Samuel, Judges,and Deuteronomy; that the great tempter of mankind 
intrudes into Eden itself, are all facts that weigh nothing. Equally 
unimportant are the various appearances of the “ Angel of the Lord” 
through the earlier books of the old Testament. A skepticism that 
destroys the validity of the whole, and renders Christ an impostor, 
settles with Dr. Draper the question. That Dr. Draper should 
through several pages of his work charge religious men with opposition 
to science, is not surprising, however false. To such science as this, 
or rather to such blank infidelity, interpolated with a very questionable 
ingenuousness in a book professedly of pure science, we are, indeed, op- 
posed. We question not Dr. Draper’s right to write any kind of a 
book he pleases; but we claim an equal right to expose its character, 
and warn the Christian public against its insidious character. 

Dr. Draper institutes a contrast between the English and American 
systems of government, denominating the former a government 
through morals, and the latter through intelligence, and shows the 
superiority of the latter to the former. Hence we have the maxim 
that government through morals is bad. That there is some truth in 
Dr. Draper’s subordinate statements on this subject we cheerfully ad- 
mit; but why should he give the general doctrine that demoralizing 
form? There is truly as much government by moral means, in free 
Protestant America, and especially in New England, as in any country 
on the globe. Terrible is the destiny, and reprobate is the character, 
of that being who has intelligence without morals. It forms our idea 
of Satan, even though it be the Idea which, perhaps, Dr. Draper 
worships. 

We conclude with one passage showing the pruriency with which 
Dr. Draper itches to attack in this scientific work the authenticity of 
the miraculous history of the sacred records. He is discussing the 
subject of “divination, agromancy, pyromancy, hydromancy, chiro- 
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mancy, augury, interpreting of dreams, oracles, sorcery, astrology,” 
and concludes with the following sweeping remark : 


These delusions have vanished, together with the night to which they appertained, 
yet they were the delusions of fifteen hundred years. In their support might be 
produced a greater mass of human testimony than probably could be brought to bear 
on any other matter of belief in the entire history of man; and yet in the nineteenth 
century we have come to the conclusion that the whole, from the beginning to the 
end, was a deception. Let him, therefore, who is disposed to balance the testi- 
mony of past ages against the dictates of his own reason ponder on this strange 
history. Let him who relies on the authority of human evidence in the guidance 
of his opinions, now settle with himself what that evidence is worth.—Pp. 293-4. 





Slavery and Southern Methodism. Two Sermons preached in the Methodist 
Church in Newman, Georgia. By the Pastor, Rev. Joun H. CALDWELL, 
A.M., of the Georgia Conference. 12mo., pp. 80. Printed for the 
Author. 1865, 

Mr. Caldwell’s sermons deserve a wide circulation North, and a uni- 

versal tract-distribution through the South. That such bold antislavery 

truth should be uttered in Central Georgia, is part of a revolution 
which will never go back. The excitement produced in the congre- 
gation, the starting up of divers indignant individuals walking with 
noisy steps out of the Church, the previous denunciations of the 
preacher as an “ultra abolitionist,” are nothing more than would 
have been quite as fiercely performed in the most fashionable Method- 
ist Churches of New York city in 1860, by persons ready now to 
make affidavit that they were “always good antislavery men.” Nay, 
one of our New York papers quotes the exclamation of a foreign vis- 
itor here: “ And these people, even now, use the term abolitionist as 

a reproach!” So that all such excitements are no token that Mr. 

Caldwell’s ultimate triumph is uncertain. 

Mr. Caldwell’s fundamental doctrine is, that slavery is in itself right, 
but that in the South it has been overladen with enormous abuses ; 
and under this head of abuses he reads a lecture of scathing power 
to the southern supporters of slavery. We precisely reverse his 
maxim. We hold slavery to be in itself a wickedness; but that 
compulsory circumstances may excuse the slaveholder, who does his 
best both to benefit his slaves and to abolish the system. On this 
ground we hold that many a Christian slaveholder may have been 
exculpated from all blame, both for holding his slaves and for the 
existence of the system. Mr. Caldwell’s sermons unfold a sorrowful 
tale however, and we trust they are the beginning of a moral revolu- 
tion of feeling which will result in the full conversion of our Southern 
brethren to the Gospel of truth and freedom. 

We would hereby urge upon our Church the immense importance 
of the immediate establishment of free Methodist periodicals in the 
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South. For one of these, Charleston might be the place, and Mr. 
Caldwell the man. For another, beyond all question the most suit- 
able point is Nashville. Free discussion once established can never 
be destroyed or resisted. 





*>-e 


Belles-Lettres, Classical and Philological. 


Phrasis: A Treatise on the History and Structure of the Different Lan- 
guages of the World, with a Comparative View of the Forms of their 
Words, and the Style of their Expressions; with Photograph of the 
Author. By J. Wutson, A.M., Author of “Errors of Grammar and 
Nature of Language.” 8vo., pp. 384. Albany: J. Munsell. 1864. 

America has not yet produced a genuine original treatise upon com- 

parative philology. Such a work could not have been expected of us 

hitherto ; it demands a breadth and depth of research, years of lei- 
surely, scholarly toil, such as little comports with the leading charac- 
teristics of the American mind. Our early training does not fit us 
specially for such pursuits ; and while there is little in our atmosphere 
to fuster any tendency to patient, pains-taking philological investigation, 
the enthusiastic student finds little encouragement from books or in- 
structors. The English Grammar even is yet to be written in our own 
language. The student who would make scientific investigation into 
the structure and genius of our language must go to school to Rast, 

Bopp, and the Grimms. The unassuming but suggestive and stimu- 

lating little books of Trench, the Lectures of Max Miller and of 

Marsh, have done much to direct the attention of the studious and 

thoughtful to this rich and promising field. But the book before us 

aims to give, in the compass of 384 pages, an outline of comparative 
philology at once popular and scientific. We need not say that such 
an attempt would be most hazardous, even if essayed by the ripest 
scholarship and most experiet:ced authorship, enjoying the facilities of 
the richest libraries of the old World; and if this be true, it is no 
disparagement to intimate that Mr. Wilson’s Prrasis is not a perfect 
success, He aims to teach comparative philology to a student who 
reads only his mother tongue ; in the slightly stilted language of the 
preface, to write a “ work which shall be simple and plain enough for 
anybody to read, and yet thorough and philosophical enough for 
even the experienced philologist to study with advantage.” The 
consequence of this impracticable attempt is a book adapted neither 
to the common reader nor the scholar. The former will never pene- 
trate its bristling forests of foreign words, and the latter will not care 
to review the elements of English Grammar. 

The book has a pretentious air that at the outset produces an 
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unfavorable impression. The photograph frontispiece is in bad taste, 
and the preface, in which the author tells us of “years, long weary 
years spent in slavish toil [ignoble epithet for a scholar to use in 
regard to his studies] upon this book,” “the number of books he has 
pored over to render him familiar with the subject,” ete., has a dis- 
agreeable flavor, to which we do not like to give a name. The reader 
who is ignorant of the profound and intricate nature of philological 
problems may, however, find relief in the author’s assurance that “ he 
never suffered this work to go to press till he had mastered the sub- 
ject and was able to take the responsibility.” 

We never opened a book more willing to be gratified; deeply 
interested in the subject, grateful that an American writer had entered 
this rich and inviting field, anxious that he should do honor to him- 
self and to our literature ; but while doing full honor to the author’s 
evident enthusiasm and industry, as we glanced at this photograph 
and ran through this preface we could not help murmuring, in the 
language of the Arab’s grace before meat, “ May the end of this feast 
be better than the beginning,” and we own that it was. 

The work opens with a review of the Elements of Grammar, 
English and Latin, endeavoring to get the standpoint from which 
ideas are contemplated in the different languages, and often showing 
in this much subtlety and ingenuity. There are chapters there on the 
History of Nouns, Adjectives, Particles, Verbs, etc., plentifully illus- 
trated from various languages, ancient and modern. From the 
chapter on Etymology we give a few paragraphs which set forth one 
of the author’s views, fully developed afterward in manifold illus- 
trations : 


In the science of separating words into parts, or rather of discovering new parts 
of words, etymology has lately made great advances. It is the course taken by 
all science; the more intimately we become acquainted with the object of our 
study, the more points and parts about it we successively discover. It was first 
learned that sentences were made of parts, or rather, it was assumed to consider 
certain parts of the sentence as distinct individuals, just as we are wont to look 
at the man as made up of head, hands, feet, while to the child or savage, per- 
haps. he appears as one whole, single and simple. But philology did not rest 
satisfied with dividing sentences into words; it has divided compound words into 
their elements, and those elements again into syllables. Not content with that, 
syllables have again been separated into letters; and there philology apparently 
halted, but halted only to renew the undertaking. Words have not only been 
divided into syllables, and syllables again into letters, but it was often observed 
that one letter is equal to or represents two or more letters; as e=e in field, i=ei 
in German Theil or ai in Greek marc, j= dg in bridge, s=st in listen, ete. . . . So 
that these single letters, which are representatives of the two combined, may be 
considered as equal to the two, and as practically containing the two within them- 
selves, latent though it be; just so the bud contains the Jeaf and the flower, and 
as this bud develops itself into the leaf and the flower, or the branch, so may we 
say, in language, that one letter develops itself into two or more of its own cognates, 
as s into st, m into Im, n into gn, r into rr, ete. . . . One letter may thus represent 
several others; and we may either cousider the combination of letters, [as th for 
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one of the Russian letters,] the growth or development of the single letter, or that 
the single letter is really made up of the (invisible) parts represented in the devel- 
oped combination, and as including in itself, as the whole includes its parts, those 
different elements in a latent unappreciable state. This is no new thing; it is the 
universal phenomenon of nature. All the different instruments of a band of 
players, sounding in perfect harmony, produce one single strain, in which the single 
instruments lose their individuality and become undistinguishable; besides, any 
one of them may represent the elements of the whole combined, as one letter repre- 
sents a combination of letters. It is the leading law of nature that the part ts as 
great as the whole, contains as much, and (under suitable circumstances) can do as 
much. Every whole is but an accumulation of equivalent parts, parts of which only 
apparently differ ; every whole is but the repetition of one and the same part. Nowhere 
ts the law better exemplified than in language.—Pp. 142, 143. 

The author makes good use of this general philological principle ; 
but when he generalizes this into a “leading law of nature,” which he 
italicizes as above, as if of the highest importance, we confess not to 
know what he means unless it be to present, in a sort of expanded 
form, the Swedenborgian physiology. 

There is much valuable matter in this chapter upon the corre- 
spondences, interchanges, and assimilation of letters, as shown by com- 
parison of different languages, dialects, and linguistic families. Instruct- 
ive and suggestive tables of correspondences are furnished. Some 
of the author’s etymologies seem fanciful and arbitrary ; but he should 
have the credit of great diligence, considerable acuteness, and that 
liveliness of imagination or fancy which, though it may sometimes 
lead astray, yet is indispensable in detecting these latent verbal rela- 
tionships. Part II gives a “ History of Languages,” with specimens 
of the style, structure, and idioms of each, N. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Songs for All Seasons. With illustrations by Maclise, Cresswick, Eytinge, 
Barry, Fenn, and Perkins, 24mo., pp. 84. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1865. 


The Man Without a Country. 24mo., pp. 23. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
1865. 


A very unique story. A sort of Americanization of the Wandering 
Jew, whether truth or fiction. 


What I Saw on the West Coast of South and North America and at the 
Hawaiian Islands, By H. Wri118 Baxtry, M.D. 8vo., pp. 632. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 1865. 

Mr. Baxley is an extreme specimen of the bigoted, garrulous, bom- 

bastic Southerner. His rhetoric is high-flown, and his prejudices are 

so strong, that with all judicious minds their very violence is its own 
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antidote. His statements of the missionary work in the Hawaiian 
Islands will not be accepted by any critic not predetermined to have 
such testimony true. 


————— 


Exiles in Babylon ; or, The Children of Light. By A.L.0O.E. Seven 
Illustrations. New York: Carlton & Porter. 


A beautiful edition of a most interesting work. 





How to be Saved; or, The Sinner directed to the Saviour. By J. H. B. 
Fortieth Thousand. 24mo., pp.126. St.Louis: J.W. McIntyre. 1865. 


The Oil Regions of Pennsylvania. By Writ1aAM Wricut. 12mo., pp. 275. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 


A Smaller History of Rome. By Wiiu1am Smits. Illustrated with wood 
engravings. 12mo.,pp. 865. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 
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Carlton & Porter have in press a number of works : 


Dr. Floy’s Works, in two vols., 12mo, 

Manual for Baptized Children. 

Fairiairn on Prophecy. 

This is a republication of a standard British Theological Classic on 
the subject of Prophecy. It has received the highest commendations 
of the English press. 


Pusey on Daniel. 

No book in the sacred canon is a more momentous battle-ground 
than the Book of Daniel. If it be a genuine prophecy, Christianity 
is demonstratively true and divine; if it be a forgery, Christianity is 
baseless. And the English reviews admit with one voice that Dr. 
Pusey’s work is the most conclusive defense of the book ever pub- 
lished, and so a conclusive defense of Christianity. 





Whedon’s Commentary on Luke and John. 
Earnest Christian’s Library. 
Variety Library, five vols. in box. 





Notices of the following books are postponed for want of room: 


Hours Among the Gospels ; or, Wayside Truths from the Life of our Lord. 
By H. C. Burt, D.D. 12mo., pp. 215. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 
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Christianity and Statesmanship, with Kindred Topics. By Wiiitam 
Hague, D.D. 12mo., pp.414. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: 
Sheldon & Company. Cincinnati: George 8. Blanchard. 


The Conversion of the Roman Empire. The Boyle Lectures for the year 
1864. Delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, by Cartes Mert- 
VALE, B.D. 12mo., pp. 267. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Reminiscences of Sixty-four Years in the Ministry. By Rev. Henry 
Boerum, Bishop Asbury’s traveling companion. Edited by Josern B. 
WAKELEY. 12mo., pp. 493. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1865. 





ede —_—_—_ 


METHODIST CHURCHES, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Tue Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, have pro- 
ceeded to reorganize their ecclesiastical institutions and restore their 
regular action. Suggestions of union, whether with the Episcopal 
Church or the Methodist Episcopal Church, as serving alike to dis- 
tract and disintegrate, are rejected, and the policy is to concentrate 
their energies and reinaugurate their operations, The pastor returns 
to his flock, the periodical recommences its issues, and the annual con- 
ferences are to assemble and elect their delegates to their great san- 
hedrim. 

This, we think, is a wise and righteous policy. The people of the 
South have a right to the pastorate of their own choice, They claim, 
with apparent truth, that tke entire tiers of their Atlantic and their Gulf 
States, with nearly a perfect unanimity, prefer their ancient ministry 
and organization. Disastrous it would be, religiously, morally, and 
Methodistically, if that body were disintegrated, scattered, lost, and 
sent, to a great degree, to the world and to the devil. The southern 
bishops and ministry would be unjustifiable if they allowed such a 
result in their hands. And so, we say, we commend their course, and 
wish them abundant success, spiritual, ecclesiastical, and temporal, in 
their great work, as Christian pastors, of repairing the ruin of their 
flocks. 

We have been carefully studying such of our southern Church 
papers as have cume into our hands, in order to rightly appreciate 
their spirit. We cannot characterize that spirit as “bitter.” A tone 
of subdued sadness there is, well calculated, though not intended, to 
touch our sympathies. 1. The desolation and destitution leak out in 
every paragraph. The home has been destroyed by war. The pros- 
pect for the winter’s subsistence is gloomy. Perhaps, as there is no 
money, President Johnson may be induced to postpone the exaction 
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of taxes. The periodical, if no money can be obtained, may be paid 
for in poultry or produce. In one night the entire southern currency 
shrunk to paper scraps, but the ministry must be supported, etc., ete. 
2. The situation, humiliating as it is, is quietly accepted. The oath 
of allegiance has been taken, and they consider as a deep insult the 
intimation that it is taken with other than perfect good faith. Noth- 
ing is to them more fixed than that slavery is at an end, that the most 
terrible of evils is war, that the national union is perpetual. They 
sneer at a cowardly few who boast what they will do when the Yankee 
troops are withdrawn, averring that the civil authorities in their own 
section would reduce the braggarts to quiet. 3. The purpose enter- 
tained, as they think, by a part of the Northern Church, to invade and 
destroy the Chureh, South, they hold tu be cruel and despotic. They 
reject and defy it. They will treat the northern ministry with cour- 
tesy generally. The missionary who intrudes into their borders will 
meet with the coldest possible reception. We understand them as 
holding any minister who comes to establish a pastorate, or bishop 
who presides over a conference, in the former slave states as an ag- 
gressor. 4. There seems to be generally a significant silence in 
regard to the negro, In the “ Episcopal Methodist”? of Richmond 
alone do we find a single article treating his case. That paper sneers 
at all the efforts of northern philanthropy in the negro’s behalf; 
claiming that the South alone understands the negro, and to the South 
alone belongs the right of taking care of his welfare. But what the 
South is doing, or purposes to do for him, the writer omits to men- 
tion. It is here, if we mistake not, that the dark streak in the south. 
ron’s character becomes visible. We wish he could see himself as 
civilized Christendom sees him. 

On the third of the above four topics we offer a remark. It is very 
useless for any set of ecclesiastics, or for any ecclesiastical body, in 
this country, to assume to draw boundary lines within which they are 
to have exclusive jurisdiction. They have no power, and no moral 
right, to impose any obligation or law upon any other body to regard 
that line. If the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is able to send 
a missionary into New York to establish a Church of such as prefer 
his ministry, she has just the same right here, by law, by ethics, and 
by Christian courtesy, that our Methodist Episcopal Church has, and 
every New Yorker has a right to attend such ministry if he pleases. 
Upon such a missionary we would lay no ban, no taboo, no social or 
ecclesiastical exclusion. If the Church, South, will send us a hundred 
faithful missionaries, who will gain access to the dregs of our city 
population, black or white, and convert them to their own communion, 
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we will give them a wide berth and a hearty auxiliary welcome. 
If we are unable, or too shiftless, to reach that population, we should 
mightily rejoice if they could or would. If they or any body else 
can make people better, here or elsewhere, right heartily will we 
accept them. And so, on the other hand, if we can reach the southern 
freedmen or the “ mean whites” of the South, and convert and educate 
them, making them good, industrious Christian southern citizens, why 
should not our southern Christian brethren rejoice? Their state and 
their own Church would be bettered by the process and result. If 
indeed our missionary goes with a destructive, sectarian purpose, with 
a scheme to overthrow and not to build up, with a desire to 
demolish the Church that exists, rather than to construct anew, 
from the raw material of a sinful world, a Church that does not 
exist, then, and for such a project, we admit that he deserves not to 
be received with a welcome and a God-speed. And we do most 
earnestly and firmly deprecate any such unchristian destructivism, if 
it exists, in our own Church. If there be in the South any uncovered 
ground, or any neglected material, we have a perfect right to possess 
and to win it to Christ, and no man has a right to forbid us. If there 
be a people in the South who prefer a northern ministry it has a right 
to its own preference. Our brethren of the South, therefore, will put 
themselves sadly in the wrong if they attempt to engross a territory, 
and say that any other Church has not the same right to establish 
pastorates and to inaugurate synods and conferences there that they 
themselves possess. The General Conference of 1844 assumed to 
draw by compact an ecclesiastical dividing line; and with what 
result? [If our northern reading of history be correct, the Church, 
South, was the first to cross the line, and with physical violence 
infringe the contract. Like the Congregational and Presbyterian 
bodies, or the Old and New School Presbyterian, the two Methodist 
Churches must fraternally concede to each other the right of occupy- 
ing such territory as they respectively please. Though we think, as 
affirmed in our last Quarterly, that an immediate union of the two 
Churches is impossible, still the two General Conferences may, by 
joint committee of ministers or of ministers and eminent laymen, or 
by episcopal conferences, make such amicable arrangements, as that the 
two Churches may co-operate rather than antagonize, and so waste a 
vast amount of surplus force in their evangelizing labors. And in 
such way we trust that the collisions will be so adjusted, and the har- 
mony will so strengthen, as to inaugurate in the most practicable 
form some sort of general reunion. 

Upon the fourth of the above topics we make the following note. 
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Our present belief is, that such are the temper and relations of the 
South to the negro, that it is his race which presents a great obliga- 
tory mission field in the South, which the North must speedily fill. 
The future treatment of the negro is indeed the test of our possible 
future recognition of and fraternization with the Southern Church. 
Upon this point we are not to be put off, hoodwinked, or excluded ; 
especially under any pretense that “the South alone understands the 
negro.” There is a negro which the South, at least the irreligious 
South, does very well know. The negro shut out from education in 
order to be brutified in mind ; deprived of the right of judicial oath, in 
order that the chastity of woman and the safety of man may be ex- 
posed to unpunished outrage; excluded from the sacred rights of 
marriage in order to be reduced to a chance concubinage; bought 
and sold, as an article of commerce, on the auction block, to the 
highest bidder; chastised by the driver’s whip while performing his 
task, and chased by the hired bloodhounds when he would escape 
from it: this is the negro which some part at least of the irreligious 
South has hitherto known but too well. But a negro who is to pos- 
sess rights which others are bound to respect, to be endowed with the 
privileges of education and mental development, with a sacred mar- 
riage, with enfranchisement, and with manhood, is a negro which 
our southern brethren are yet fully to learn. Civilized Christendom 
demands that the South shall learn that lesson; otherwise the nation 
and the Northern Churches are in duty bound to inculeate it. We 
cheerfully trust that our Southern Methodist Church will be the first 
in the South to appreciate and to teach that “young idea how to 
shoot.” And we believe that all the humanity that has ever hitherto 
mitigated the southern slavery system, has come from Christianity 
and the Church. Our best information enables us to believe that the 
best friend of the negro in the South has been the Methodist Church, 
South. In the darkest hours of southern proslaveryism, Dr. 
M’Tyeire published for the South a book, issued from the Southern 
Concern, upon the subject of slavery, in which he manfully de- 
nied the right of property in man, affirmed the manhood of the 
negro, and maintained his claims to Christian mildness of treatment 
within the limits of his servile condition asa man. This was all the 
Southern Church could then do under the pressure of the State, and 
we have a faith she did it well. But now that the pressure of the 
State is withdrawn, we shall cheerfully believe, until forced to know 
the contrary, that she will rise to the dignity of this new position. 
She will, we would hope, exclude the interference of the North, not by 
fierce looks, and abortive efforts at lynch law, and icy shoulders, 
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but by so well performing her work as to render northern aid super- 
fluous : otherwise her inhumanity flings the negro on the philanthropy 
and Christianity of the North. The South needs the negro, and needs 
his highest Mannoop. Every community, in order to its highest pros- 
perity, needs that all her men be developed to their highest manhood, and 
her women to their highest womanhood. A degraded class, in some 
degree, degrades every other class, and degrades the whole. The 
ignorance, the idleness, the poverty of a pariah caste impoverish the 
state. And if the South would prosper, she must make the most of 
all the living humanity she possesses. Education, religion, develop- 
ment, industry, equality of rights, diffused through all her ranks, will, 
beneath her genial skies, spread a new civilization, a new wealth and 
prosperity upon her fertile soil, beyond the grandest hopes of any 
former era. A New Sovurn will arise, nobler, richer, prouder, than 
has ever entered her former vision. If, with her singular elements of 
wealth, she shall, by her policy of freedom, surpass in prosperity our 
free North, that free North will fraternally rejoice ; for the richer the 
South, the richer the North. The prosperity of one is that much the 
prosperity of all. And in that southern prosperity none will rejoice 
more heartily than the old antislavery man, for the ¢rue antislavery 
man was never a “sectional” man. The true antislavery man has 
hated, not the South, but slavery ; and that slavery was in the South 
was but an accident of history. He would have hated slavery in the 
North; he did hate the proslavery spirit in the North, and the 
infernal black laws of the North, as much as or more than he hated 
slavery in the South. And when slavery and the oppressive spirit 
are abolished, North and South are alike to him. New England and 
the Gulf States, Maine and Mississippi, are alike dear; and their 
prosperity are equally a joy, under the broad banner of freedom and 
the union. 

Since writing the above we have read with no little regret the 
Pastoral Address of the Southern Bishops, and with equal regret 
some of the responses it has called forth from our own Church press, 
The bishops’ indictment of northern Methodism was doubtless drawn 
up for the double purpose of foreclosing all discussion of immediate 
reunion, and of compacting their own Church into a separate unity by 
force of an external antagonism. It is therefore a brave attack for the 
purpose of self-defense. Some of the points may be subjects of future 
free discussion in our editorial pages. But as proof that our strictures 
upon the southern side are made in no unfriendly spirit, we will for 
the present suggest some defects that, in our humble view, we of the 
North may wisely correct. We need, it may be, 
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1. Less retention by our earnest antislavery men of a belligerent feel- 
ing after the object of hostility has ceased existence. For what did we 
fight the long antislavery battle? To injure our southern fellow-coun- 
trymen? No; but to deliver both North and South from the crush- 
ing despotism of the slave-power. That deliverance is accomplished. 
Must we now protract the fight against the very South thus emanci- 
pated from the common despot? They may not yet appreciate our 
benefaction ; but the logic of events and the right spirit upon our part 
may in time teach our Southern fellow-Christians and brother Meth- 
odists who are their truest friends. At least let the full experiment 
be tried. 

2. A due appreciation of the wounded spirit of a proud but self-sup- 
posed “ subjugated” people. <A sensitive, high-spirited, gallant race 
have been struck down, after the most heroic combat, by superior 
force. They lie, broken-hearted and bleeding, amid the ruin of their 
projects, the bankruptcy of their institutions, and the desolation of 
their homes. They look up into the face of their conqueror and rec- 
ognize a sneer at the very idea of “ magnanimity.’”” Can we wonder 
if we find, amid their sighs of sorrow, some sharp tones of “ bitter- 
ness?” Is it not to be expected that they will now and then put 
themselves into a position of fierce and desperate self-defense? Should 
we accept a conquered position with a less repugnant temper? And 
ought we not to deal with such facts in a spirit of firm, patient, indul- 
gent “ magnanimity ?” 

3. Avoidance of inquisitorial tests of loyalty. Dr. M’Ferrin, for 
instance, returns to Nashville, takes the oath of allegiance, and every- 
where renouncing the claim of the right to secede, declares his pur- 
pose of being hereafter a true and loyal citizen of an indivisible nation. 
But, Dr. M’Ferrin, do you acknowledge that it was with wicked pur- 
pose that you rebelled, and do you rejoice in the overthrow of the 
Confederacy ? Surely no generous mind would put such questions, 
And his declining to answer them would to us prove, not that he is 
dishonest and disloyal, but both honest and loyal ; too honest to make 
a false profession, and too true to break the profession of loyalty he 
makes, Surely the oath and profession of a man of high moral stand- 
ing that he accepts the indivisible nation ought, in spite of exceptional 
errors past, to be sufficient. To require confessions of conscious vil- 
lainy is to confine our favors to villains alone. 

4. A “magnanimity” in victory. Whoshould be forbearing ; who 
should make the advances of courtesy and fraternity ; who should 
venture the tentative right hand of fellowship; who should endure 
occasional petulances with an indulgent equanimity, if not the con- 
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querors %* Our deep impression, derived from a study of our South- 
ern Methodist periodicals, mistaken though it may be, is that for such 
a “magnanimity” they (with some exceptions) were looking; and 
that but for the errors on our part which we have specified, generous 
utterances would have awakened a wide response. 

5. No substitution of the spirit of ambitious ecclesiasticism for the 
spirit of the religion of Jesus. Assuming too nearly that our Church 
South had no religion, was not Christian, and was no Church, forget- 
ting how much our own superior purity was the result of geographical 
latitude, some of us have approximated too nearly to a purpose of 
demolishing and expunging the Church South, and taking absolute 
occupancy of the blank spot remaining. Hervically contemptuous of 
vulgar arithmetic, some Northern brethren do not stop to cypher 
how much of men and money and labor such a second “ subjugation” 
would cost us. And when we remember that all our objections against 
the Church South arose from a now defunct and non-existent cause, 
would it not be far cheaper as well as wiser, if not more Christian, to 
wait with an economical “ masterly inactivity ” for time and brotherly 
kindness, and careful fair-dealing, and generous aids to convert the 
solid Southern Church to quite as good a Methodism as we could ever 
hope to substitute in her place ? 

In vur repeated advocacy for several years past in our Quarterly of 
a reunion of the various bodies of Northern Methodism, we have never 
purposed to go into a discussion of the past. Were such a discussion 
necessary, we should indeed go into it with all the impartiality of 
history. We would not spend one flourish of our pen to prove either 
side right or wrong. The present and the immediate future are all we 
can manage. And so to these Southern Bishops we would say, Ven- 
erable brethren, let us not fight over a dead past. Leave 1844 to his- 
tory and to God. In the grave of slavery we can afford to bury our 
belligerent antislaveryism and you your belligerent antiabolitionism. 
We purpose not reunion, but the restoration of Methodistic and 
Churchly recognition and fraternity. Into your recognized seat among 
the branches of the great family of catholic Methodism, from which a 
stern past has so long exiled you, we would invite your return. There 
are some open questions of the present which if we discuss it shall 
‘be no fault of ours if the discussion is not most fraternal in spirit 
and result. 

Finally, any other course than this on the part of Northern Meth- 


* And here we wish to record an amende honorable. In our last Quarterly 
(p. 480) we spoke of Bishops Pierce and Andrew in an unnecessarily personal style. 
We desire those words to be considered as unsaid. 
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odism will tend to drive Southern Methodism and Southern Protestant 
Christianity into alliance with the worst and most dangerous classes 
of the North and of the nation, The Southern slaveocracy, we know, 
long maintained itself by a combination with the Northern moboc- 
racy. It was the union of the Southern oligarch with the Northern 
subterranean, It was the partnership of John C. Calhoun with Mike 
Walsh & Co. It was that alliance which finally culminated in the 
rebellion. The Southern aristocracy strangely boasted of being the 
conservative element, the fly-wheel, the regulator against Northern 
jacobinism. But it was ever the precise reverse. Besides its own turbu- 
lent policy of nullification, state sovereignty, fillibustering, infringement 
of compromises, repudiations, annexations, Mexican war, Cuba pur- 
chase, etc., etc., it was always compacted with the spirit of Northern 
destructivism. O that all such policies were forever past! At any 
rate the emancipated Protestantism of the South ought not to be forced 
by us into any further fellowship with the Irishry, the popery, the 
rumnmery, the subterraneanism, and the copperheadism of the North. 
Surely all the affinities of its high, refined, and noble nature revolt at 
that base fellowship. All its natural high-born sympathies are with 
Northern religion, education, Protestantism, and true republicanism. 
Let us beware how we bring about any further false positions. Let 
us patiently and firmly offer to them a free, equal, brotherly alliance, 
and so take a first step to a renovated Union, a regenerated Nation. 





Artictes Dectinep.—We noted in our last Quarterly that our 
narrow limits obliged us to reject some articles worthy of insertion. 
Authors, however, write to us complaints that articles are actually 
inserted which are inferior to their own, sometimes imputing to us 
special motives. It must be obvious that we cannot enter into a 
discussion of so delicate and personal a nature. In the attempt to 
convince writers of the inferiority of their own productions we should 
most certainly be floored. And as for the fairness of our motives, 
we will simply suggest that no person in the world has more interest 
in inserting the very best articles obtainable than the Editor. 
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